














eat exertion, he got it to the top, down 
tain to the bottom. 
» explained to you many of the classi- 
nich are as familiar to us as household 
ns iny who use them do not know the 
» vill now understand better what you 
we cs ad as there are others which I have not 
t) allude to to-night, you can look over 
! ssical Dictionary, which is in the library, 
amy "5 vish, and find them yourselves.” 
. : now dissolved, each one expressing the 
-eceived from the evening’s conversation. 
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‘mors of the Day. 
TOO MUCH WATER. 

var sii. ineident once occurred at the Mont- 
rs 1s, in San Francise A Oregonian, at- 
te \ oy tee posters of the establishment, entered, 
t | or abath. He was shown into one of the 
bit. a. Yoo, and, the streams of hot and cold wat- 
n turned on, he was left to enjoy his ab- 











ied 
® or hava.ig J 
Wi 


‘| \ution. A wnile after, water was observed trickling 
"er tg the collar under the room occupied by the 
wee? | breve it the observer, supposing it to be the 


Teds 
vy ‘or | 


: cidental splash, paid no heed to it. A 
lite lat, cae engineer went to the proprietor, and 
rf wanted to know how many baths were to be given 
his hot-water tank had been almost 

«soma couple of hours. Then a gentle- 

vathing-room next to the citizen from 
complained that his floor was all cov- 
er, and next a stream of water was dis- 
ng across the hall from the Oregonian’s 
vestigation was had, when the Oregonian 

' etched out on the velvet lounge, while 
yld water streams were both running, 
‘ub was fall, and the water falling grace- 

' edge into a pool several inches deep 
vv. The proprietor inquired why he did 
ie water, to which the reply was, ‘0, 
‘coo much water, and it’s too hot; I burn- 
' ould only stay in it a minute or two, and 

» get out and lie down here.” “A soft 
osth away wrath.” The Oregonian was 
ad then enlightened, and will doubtless 
‘t time. 
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ANADIAN YANKEEISM. 

e, in Canada, they are quite as inquisi- 

Yankee neighbors—probably the south 

‘heinfection over—and they are certain- 
nger than the Jersey farmers would be 
r with the quarantine at Sandy Hook. 
nee, the receiver general was travelling 
with considerable funds for the govern- 
the sake of safety and privacy he en- 

‘ ole of the ladies’ cabin. The passengers 

to ascertain the reason of this arrange- 

-ecially to know what business the great 
veon hand to require so much room 
At length one of them, more bold than 
ured to introduce the subject as the re- 
lking the deck, and approaching him, 
1s engaged on a government contract. 
the gruff reply. 

“ge one?” 
large.” 

‘: what it is?” 


vy, sir, what is it?” 
see,” said the receiver-general, with 
vess, “ the queen of England has made a 
' » king of Siam of his half of Lake Onta- 
engaged to bottle it off!” 
1estions asked. 





DINNER INVITATION. 

line with me to-morrow, Mr. Maguire?” 
shman of another. 

11 will with all my heart.” 

r tis only to a family dinner I’m askin’ 


fur not, a family dinner is a mighty 
yg. What have you got?” 

ing uncommon, a elegant piece of corn 
vtoes.”” 


 owers, that beats the world! jist my 


vir—barring the beef.” 
—- 


‘ESSED TO THE AUDIENCE. 





ibsurd display in the Latin line, which 
lately, was the apparent attempt of a 
1 a prayer at a recent celebration, to 


d language intelligible to the Almighty 


i(k thee, O Lord, that these our friend 
rmitted to die in battle, for dulce est de 
o patria mori, which means that it i 
norable to die fur one’s country.” 
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SHOULDN'T WONDER. 


village preacher. 


“Friend, 1 believe if 1 was preachir 
vu would put the cork in!” 





vident that the reverend gentleman ad- 
wrayer to his audience rather than to his 


He was preaching on 
day, ina small room, and was annoyed 
casually dropped in, after the services 
ced, invariably closing the door atter 
atience at length exhausted by the ex- 
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: 
i 
ke we have heard in a long time was 
| 
| 
| 
siveness of the heat, he vociterated to 
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CHAPTER I. 


HAT to do with my Cousin 
©) Annice! Lsat in thelibrary 
window, thinking about it, 
the day atter she came to 
stay with us, not quite 
knowing yet what to make 
of her, and wondering 
whether or nut we should 
be friends. Almost hidden 
by the heavy curtains, half 
I pretended to be watching 
the passers-by in the street 
below, and half I cast little 
inquisitive glances at my 
cousinly problem. She 
had drawn the sofa up in 
front of the fire, and sat 
there looking into its blaze, not lounging indolently 
as most would have done, as J should have done, in 
unutterable luxury of twilight dreaming; for al- 
though she leaned her head against the brilliant 
afghan as upon a pillow, yet there was no rest in her 
attitude, no repose in her eyes. Thinking earnestly, 
I knew, but as her thoughts I could not fathom, I 
was perforce content to note critically her face, her 
expression, her dress, and with these hints, to ven- 
ture with uncertain effect, some guesses as to her 
character. For, although as children we had been 
neighbors and playmates, yet for the last six years I 
had not seen her until this visit, the six wonder- 
working years which usher on “sweet twenty,” and 
so I did not know at all what sort of a being the 
world’s treatment and her own little experiences 
had made of her. 

Her face was pale, she seldom had any color, though 
her cheeks were rounded and dimpled, but her lips 
were full, red and pouting. Her eyes were large, 
very large and blue, noticeable eyes, and sometimes 
I have seen such a vague sadness and mute pleading 
in their look, that I felt like loving her at once and 
forever. But then again, the blue eyes would look 
80 hard, so cold, so speculative, that they made me 
shrink from her. Annice was careless about her 
dress, everything was nice and looked well to be sure, 
but it was always put on the same way. She never 
gave any thought to the tying of a ribbon, the ar- 
ranging of a flower, the fold of a shawl, or any of 
those little effective things. Rather strong-minded 
I called her once, which made her very indignant. 

So Annice sat mutely looking at the fire. I grew 
tired of thinking about her at length, and gave all 
my attention to the street view out of the window. 
The night drew darkly on, it was early spring and 
very cold and wet; people had put up their umbrel- 
las, and everything looked dreary and spiritless. I 
shivered as I drew together the curtains at last, and 
folded my scarlet cape closer about me. 

My movement made Annice turn and look at me. 

“Why, Minnie! you absurd little thing! I did not 
know you were in the room. How long have you 
been hiding there?” 

“Thave not been hiding at all,” I replied, indig- 
nantly. ‘You might have seen me long ago if you 
had chosen to look.” 

““O, I don’t care!” she said, “don’t getin a pas- 
sion, Minnie, for I want to ask you afew questions. 
What do you do with yourself all the time here? 
Isn’t it dreadfully stupid?” 





aunt, to our stirring social town, and my uncle’s 
house where guests were frequent, and every pleas- 


“Stupid!” I exclaimed, “no, never stupid. We 
have walks and rides, and company and callers, and 
parties every little while. Why, it is very pleasant!” 

‘‘ Perhaps it will be,” she said, “ but it all depends 
on the people, you know. Most peuple are such 
bores. Are there any really superior ones among 
your friends?” 

“Why, Annice Houghton! I never found any 
one a bore in my life! I think people are splendid. 
And it is so interesting to study them, they all have 
such different characters and different aims.” 

“You are happily constituted,” she said, indiffer- 
ently. ‘ J find all people very much alike.” 

“O, well, Annice,” said I, “if you are going to be 
cold-hearted and intellectual as you used to be at 
school, you wont want anything but the books in this 
library. Here’s an old favorite of yours, I remem- 
ber!” And I took down Plato on the Soul’s Im- 
mortality. 

She thanked me, and began to read it intently. 

I must say, I began to think with some degree of 
tremor about two gentlemen whom I had casually 
invited to call this evening, telling them I had a cou- 
sin just arrived to whom I should be pleased to in- 
troduce them. Two very pleasant gentlemen, always 
desirable and obtainable in our little society, but I 
was afraid Annice might not think them superior. 
And how was I to entertain her, and make her en- 
joy herself, as my kind uncle had charged me? 

Rain, rain, rain! Icould hear it pattering drearily 
on the sidewalk, and I almost hoped we should have 
no callers. It was a relief when tea-time came, and 
Annice, closing her Plato, followed me to the bright 
cheery room, where Uncle Geoffrey was already 
seated at the table, and at his right hand Hal Cleve- 
land, a handsome, insouciant young fellow, who had 
lately come to live with us, as his ward, he claimed 
laughingly, though already of age. Hal and I had 
become firm friends at once. 

We always had nice times at supper. Uncle was 
like a shining sun, carrying perpetual brightness with 
him. And Hal was always making funny little 
speeches, or helping me get up delightful projects. 
Somehow it wasn’t so nice now Annice had come, 
though we had so long wanted some one to take the 
fourth seat at table. But she would not enter iuto 
things, she was so cold about all we were interested 
in, and so interested in what we didnot care a fig 
for, that it made a discordant element in our little 
household. Yet Annice had a fine character, my 
uncle had always said, and we had felt a sort of 
pride in the intellect and the dignity of which rumors 
had reached us. But now that we had her with us, 
I think Uncle Geoffrey rather shared my feeling of 
not knowing what to do with her. 

The preserved apples were golden, translucent and 
delicious. 

“*T like apples,” I said, complacently; “ put anoth- 
er on my plate, Hal, please!” 

“T don’t. No, thank you!” Annice replied to his 
gesture, as he offered to help her too. 

“All right! apples for Venus, but none for Miner- 
va!” said Hal, saucily, which made uncle laugh, but 
Annice looked coldly disdainful. 

“Miss Annice, you are statuesque,” went on Hal, 
undisturbed. 

But Annice, ignoring him, asked Uncle Geoffrey 
what he thought Napoleon III. would do next? and 
uncle being of an imaginative turn of mind, began to 
answer with startling prophecies, which she dis- 
puted, criticised, and finally sailed completely out 
into a stormy debate, showing a considerable know- 
ledge, whether profound or not, of politics and 
policy. 

Meanwhile, Hal turned his attention to teasing me, 
which I willingly retaliated, and we maintained quite 
a frolic at our half of the table. Suddenly the door- 
bell rang. 

“Why, is it late enough for callers?” exclaimed 
Uncle Geoffrey, looking at lis watch. ‘ How long 
we have tarried at the tea!” 

And he marched off, humming as he went, the 





ure provided. 





somewhat unbelicved lines: 


“* Larger so much by the heart, 
Larger so much by the head, 
Emperor 
Evermore!"* 

The servant brought me two cards; Mr. Allen, Mr. 
Pomeroy, “ to see the ladies.” 

“Who are they?” asked Annice. 

“O, just two of our usual callers. They know you 
are here, so it is in honor of you, Annice. Come.” 

“The Apollo and the Narcissus of our little realm,” 
interposed Hal; ‘‘as it is only ‘to see the ladies,’ I 
suppose I may desert.” 

Then Annice and I went up into the parlor, and I 
introduced Messrs. Allen and Pomeroy. 

Now, what did Annice do? Instead of entering at 
once into lively conversation with these gentlemen 
who were certainly handsome, well-bred and agree- 
able, she took possession of a great arm-chair in the 
corner, and sat there as queenly and indifferent as 
possible, answering whatever was said to her, only by 
clear, cold monosyllables, or the shortest of sentences. 
And there I had invited them on purpose to meet 
her! LIinwardly vowed never to do it again, and 
then I exerted myself tenfold to make the time pass 
pleasantly with them, after coming in the rain, too! 

“Wont you sing, Miss Houghton?” 

“T do not sing.” 

* Perhaps you will play for us, then?” 

**T do not play.” 

So in despair they turned to me, and of course, I 
played and sang for them, but they had heard the 
same things fiity times before, and it couldn’t be very 
entertaining. 

ThenI talked, and they talked, and after all we 
had a pretty good time with anecdotes, bits of news, 
and little plans for the summer. But I thought 
something ought to be done to include Annice, and 
I brought out my “ Game of Authors,” which was 
amusing and sufficiently intellectual. Annice did 
join in it with us, and quite distinguished herself, in 
getting allour cards from us. We grew very merry 
over it, the gentlemen uttered several witticisms, 
and once Annice actually condescended to laugh 
when Mr. Allen asked if she would give him a 
“ Huge Miller!” 

At length the evening wore away, and when they 
took their departure, I turned to Annice and 
asked: 

* Don’t you think they’re very pleasant, Annice?” 

“0, I don’t think anything about them, Minnie! 
They are just like hundreds of others. I think it is 
wasting time and power to try to be entertaining to 
people one don’t care for.” 

“But, Annice,” I argued, “I don’t think one ought 
to stand aside from the world. I think people all 
owe each other a great deal of kindness and respect, 
without its being necessary to care for each other 
individually: and it is so pleasant to'be on good 
terms with the world!” 

‘Bravo! quite a speech, little Minnie!” said Hal, 

who had entered unseen, “allow me to applaud you, 
fair debutante!” And he threw a cluster of pansies at 
my feet. 
I bent to pick them up, but he was quicker than I, 
and put them into my hand with a bright, friendly 
smile. I looked at the flowers, great purple splen- 
dors, with vivid gold centres. How could those 
leaves, those slender stems, bear blooms so magni- 
ficent? It seemed every moment as if they must die 
of their own loveliness. 


delight. 

‘“They grew for you,” said Hal, pleasantly. 
Annice turned and looked at him curiously. It 
seemed as if she had hardly noticed him before, since 
she came. He folded his arms, and bent his merry 
brown eyes full upon her as she looked. 

“T like you,” said this singular girl, at length, 
putting out her hand. 

“Thank you!” he answered lightly, but did not 
notice the proffered hand; and he walked carelessly 
across the room to the piano, playing a little air from 





I Puritani. 


| 


Annice and I went up stairs and left him. Our 
rooms were next each other. Annice lingered a 
little while in mine, standing by the window, look- 
ing out at the black skies. I put my pansies ina 
vase of water, and leaving a little caress on their pur- 
ple petals, turned to my bureau. As 1 did so, I saw 
Annice’s profile distinctly; it was full of a profound 
sadness, the heavy eyelids drooping, the red lips 
quivering. I instantly felt to blame for not seeking 
her confidence more, for not loving her more, and 
going up to her I put my arms about her, and said: 

“T love you, Annice!” : 

There was no trembling thenin the red lips, as 
she turned coldly round and said: 

“No, you don’t love me, Minnie.” 

Well, it was true, I did not love her. I did not 
know her yet well enough, and it was only a little 
kind impulse that made me tell her so, which she, 
with her keen instincts, fathomed. So then I said: 

“T shall try to love you, Annice.” 

*‘ That’s honester,’’ she remarked, coolly. ‘I be- 
lieve youare a good little thing, Minnie, but we are 
very different, you know.” 

Yes, we were very different. I could not seem to 
get near to her,soI said no more, but began put- 
ting away the little trifles scattered about on my 
bureau. A small velvet case lying there I opened 
and looked at a moment, then with a little thrill of 
pleasure put it away. She must have noticed and 
misunderstood the movement, for she suddenly ex- 
claimed: 

“TI wish I were just like you, Minnie, after all! 
You will be happy; and I—I don’t know what I shall 
be!” 

“Why?” I asked, vaguely. 

“O,I can read your pansies, and your pictures, 
and Hal Cleveland’s eyes!” she said, meaningly. 

My face flushed hot. 

“You are mistaken!” I said with spirit; “there is 
nothing between Hal Cleveland and me.” 

Annice only smiled, and walked off to her own 
room. 


CHAPTER II. 


THERE was nothing between Haland me! ForI 
had some one else to love; my king of hearts was al- 
ready chosen, or at least 1 thought so, which 
amounted tothe same thing. And he was coming 
very soon to visit me, my king, my Evan! 

The year before I had been attending school in 
Washington, and in the house where | boarded, 
lived Evan Rolfe. A gentleman, thoroughly schooled 
in all the world can teach, of vast learning, immense 
intellectual power, and with a grace and charm of 
manner which made him irresistible, when he chose 
to lay aside the sarcasm which was oue of his chief 
pastimes. And this man had been willing to devote 
himself to me, his ** woodland violet,” as he called 
me. He had been a friend of my uncle, who en- 
trusted me to him as to a guardian, little thinking 
the guardian would learn to play the lover. So 
much older than [, skilled in all diplomacy, a perfect 
reader of hearts, what weapons had I in my school- 
girl simplicity with which to encounter him! He 
was to me the embodiment of everything noble, pow- 
erful and lofty, a Bayard, ‘‘ sans peur et sans reproche.’ 
And when he suffered me to see that my lightest 
word was iron law to him, that my lightest wish was 


| his highest pleasure, I was spell-bound, fascinated, 
“ Pansies in March!’’ I exclaimed, in breathless | 


and finally made very happy by the thought. If 
there was a lack somewhere in the greatness of ‘my 
hero, a little selfishness latent even in his pleasing 
me, a want of earnest enthusiasm in the aims of his 
life, I did not see anything of it, he was too far beyond 
me for me to think of criticising. And 1. the girl, 
lavished all a girl’s devotion on this brilliant, ex- 
perienced, self-coutrolled man, this accomplished 
diplomatist, whom the most exclusive and influential 
circles in Washington delighted to honor. To this 
day [cannot imagine why he ever dreamed he loved 
me; but he did dream it, and it was the picture of | 





his proud, handsome face which I- had shut in its | 


— 











} Stupid! that was the last thing I expected her to 
complain of, coming as she did from the quietest of 
villages and the sole companionship of a maiden 
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case, and lovingly hidden away. There was no en- 


soon to be told, perhaps during this very next visit 
of Evan. 
Meanwhile, the days went smoothly by. Annice 


Geoffrey was of tuo sunny a nature to want to do 
laughed at his umworldly schemes, and one day he 


orphan niece of his as he ought. 


give the world to her; but then, when I try to get 
her confidence and sympathy, there’s no comfort in 
it, Minnie, there’s no comfort in it!” 


gay and careless; though sometimes we three had 
spicy little talks and disputes as we grew more 
familiar, in the cosy recesses of the library. 
One day I remember how Annice shocked us, by 
declaring that she did not love any relation of hers 
any better than the merest stranger—that if her own 
brother were wounded and dying, she should feel 
sorry as for any human being’s sufferings, no more! 
“ You heartless thing!” muttered Hal, and strode 
away. 
She looked at me, very pale, and there came that 
dreamy pleading look into her eyes which always 
moved me, as in a sudden mood of confidence she 
said: 
* Yet 1 could love, Minnie, I cowld love, if only the 
right one would come!” 
“1 think you could, Annice,” I said kindly; ‘‘ but 
you ought to love your own best friends first.” 
“Tam looking for greater nobleness,” she answer- 
ed, vaguely, and her eyes grew cold and speculative 
again. 
O, the April days! how softly and gently they stole 
upon us, with sun and shower, with tender green 
grass and violets. We began to take long walks, 
Annice and I, long walks where neither spoke much, 
but each indulged silently in her own little fancies 
and dreams. 
Coming home from such a walk one day, I went 
straight to my room with my burden of wild flowers, 
but Annice lingered down stairs. Suddenly she 
came rushing up to me, the first time I had ever 
seen her at all excited, and she said, eagerly: 
‘0, Minnie, who do you suppose can be in the 
parlor? A gentleman who looks like a king, and 
who bowed to me with such haughty grace, as I en- 
tered! Who can it be?” 
“ Evan!” I exclaimed, breathlessly, starting up. 
‘*Evan? the Evan Rolfe I have heard you men- 
tion to Uncle Geoffrey? Why does he come here?” 
“ He is an old friend,” I said, with burning cheeks, 
as I left the room, and ran down to the parlor. 
He sprang to meet me, kingly indeed, but eagerly, 
and drew me to a seat by his side, while he asked me 
a host of questions whether I still cared for him— 
whether any younger man had taken his place? and 
all such things, questions which almost wounded me, 
so remote was the possibility of any disloyalty to 
him. In perfect content I nestled by his side, while 
we planned out the nicest little walks and rides to 
be had while he staid, and the time flew like magic, 
till the tea-bell started me tomy feet. 
We went to the table together. Uncle Geoffrey 
greeted his old friend with delight; Hal, who had 
never seen him before, with politeness, and a meas- 
uring glance; while Annice just lifted her wonder- 
ful blue eyes up to his face, and sat silent through all 
the meal, 
But Evan was not silent. He held us all delighted 
listeners, while he talked, gliding from one subject 
to another, and displaying the most perfect know- 
ledge of books and men. The commonest little acts 
of politeness at the table, he made memorable by 
some grace of manner or happy allusion; he could 
not puss a salt-cellar without a touch of Attic wit; 
he made brilliant bonmots, and comical little 
specches, about the veriest trifles, till at length my 
uncle rising from the table, declared he had not been 
so entertained since his college-days. 
Then we adjourned to the library, and I saw with 
alittle pang that there was to be no more “ tete-a- 
tete” four us two that evening. Uncle, Hal, and 
Annice, all lingered till the last moment, until finally 
none could linger any longer. I was proud of Evan 
and his eloquence, but I did hope he would have 
found just a moment for me alone. I suppose I 


down and murmured: 
keep till to-morrow.” 


regarding us, he said: 


was a new light in her eyes, a suppressed excitemen 


me. 


gagement yet, my uncle did not yet know, but was | content. 


men whom nations admire wore than their kings!” 
High praise, but I did not dispute it. I loved to | will take her home directly.” 
was still with us, but not of us, except when uncle | hear this cold critical Annice exalt my hero! Her 


and she talked politics or philosophy, but Uncle | next remark did not please quite so well. 
“How came you to know him so well, Minnie?” | of themselves! 


that often. She chilled his harmless enthusiasms, | with a disagreeable emphasis on the “ you.” Minnie, will you go with me?” 


confessed to me his fear that he did not Jove this | ington.” 


“It is so strange, Minnie! Sometimes she looks at | much, I can’t understand. He don’t seem exactly 
me.so wistfully with her mother’s eyes, that I would | like your choice of friends.” 


Hal said nothing about her, but continued polite, | her face suddenly changing; “ you don’t think you’re 


showed this in my face—I always showed my feelings | hurled down pitcher, tumbler and all, and darted 
—for as he passed me, leaving the room, he bent | through the gate, as if he could equal the speed of 


“ Your face tells secrets, Petite, which you should | ing fences, the changeless sky! Still the horses ran 
Then turning to my uncle, who stood at the door | so strange to think that the next moment I might be 


“T was telling your niece, Geoffrey, that 1 should | for his little Candlemas love! 
laim along drive with her to-morrow, in memory 


Once again Annice lingered in my room a little | there was Hal! He had saved my life! I felt so weak 
while befure seeking her own; but this time there | and strange, I thought I was dying. 


in her manner, as she turned over book after book on 
my table, finding many there which Evan had given 


“Superior, is he?” I asked slily and with supreme 


‘Superior! Why, Minnie, he is one of the great 


“Why, Amnice, I saw him constantly in Wash- 


“Yes, but why he should seem to notice you so 


“Annice, you are getting rude,” I said, with 


dignity. 
‘“‘ Why, what’s the matter, Minnie!” she exclaimed, 


in love with him!” 

“No matter what I think. Good-night, Annice, 
I’m going to bed.” 

At which suggestive remark, she left me. 

Next morning at breakfast, Hal, who did not know 
of the previous arrangement, asked me if I would 
like a drive along the shore for an hour or two. I 
looked at Evan, who with a haughty smile said: 

“J claim Miss Minnie for myself this morning, Mr. 
Cleveland.” 

Hal’s face showed surprise as he looked from one to 
another, then said, gravely: 

“ Only for this morning, Mr. Rolfe?’”? by which I 
suppose he referred to the afternoon plans. 

“That is as it may be,” Evan answered, and I 
thought there was a little chill of disdain in his voice. 
The carriage was soon at the door, Annice and 
Uncle Geoffrey stvod on the steps to see us drive 
away. O, lovely, lovely April day! every breath of 
air was delicious, and it was such a rest to the eye to 
look over the green fields. Evan enjoyed it as much 
as 1; as we got out into the open country, he suffer- 
ed the horses to walk slowly along, while he leaned 
back in the seat and sang. I had never heard him 
sing before, and it made my heart leap to hear his 
clear, strong voice ringing through one of Scott’s 
war-melodies. 

“Sing it again, and again!’ I pleaded; so he sang 
it again, and then glanced lightly off into some of 
Moore’s songs which I did not like at all, and told 
him so. But he went on with a mischievous gleam 
in his dark eyes: 


*** When afar from'the lips that are dear, 
We'll make love to the lips that are near!’ "* 


Somehow, I could not bear to hear him singing it. 
“ Evan, it is dreadful!” I said. “It sounds just as 
if you meant it.” 
Then he became grave, and iooking kindly at me, 
said: 
“You take everything too much in earnest, Min- 
nie. When a man is of my age, he has learned there 
is a great deal of bubble on the champagne of life.” 
“ But one ought to be in earnest, Evan,” I urged; 
“I think the least little things seem to have so 
much meaning. I almost feel as if you could not 
sing such lines, without having a feeling like them 
somewhere in your heart, no matter how hidden.” 
“Philosophic Minnie! but you’re right! I have 
no doubt I do feel a sympathy with those lines. Few 
have only one love in a life-time. N’importe: 


“* The love of Candlemas or June 
Flows from the same celestial springs; 
Just as we play the self-same tune 

Upon a thousand different strings.’ 
‘You came into my heart at Candlemas, Petite.’’ 
“But I give you June and all the rest,” I mur- 
mured. 
“So you do, my darling. Bless you!” And he 
gave mea look whose sweetness I have never for- 
gotten. 
Then he drove on faster. Theroad was rough, and 
we rattled over the stones. Suddenly a little brown 
farmhouse came intosight, and Evan declared he 
should get out and ask for a glass of milk. So hand- 
ing me the reins, he sprang down, and spoke to a nice 
rosy-cheeked girl in the door. She went in and 
directly returned with a brimming pitcher and tum- 
bler. As Evan took them to come to me, she followed 
him toward the gate. The wind caught off -her 
white sun-bonnet and flung it under the horses’ 
feet; they plunged madly on one side, and then in 
perfect abandonment of terror began running like the 
wind. The scene of that instant is impressed indeli- 
bly upon my vision. Evan’s face of horror as he 


those horses! The vanishing farmhouse, the whirl- 
on. I knew there was nothing for me to do; it was 


lying dead upon the stones, and Evan would grieve 


Suddenly I saw a man driving slowly towards us; 


t “OQ Hal!” I said, reaching out my arms to him, 
‘how kind you were to come! Take me home.” 

And he lifted me up easily, and carried me, close to 
his heart, to where his faithful horse stood waiting 





length. 








“Evan Rolfe is a great, noble man,” she said, at | for him. 





neverforget it! Give Minnie to me, if you please, I 


“Is she hurt? Is she dead?” I heard him ask. 
“ Not dead!” said Hal, shuddering. 
“ Mr. Cleveland, I owe you a life-long debt, I shall 


“ Not with those horses!” exclaimed Hal, sternly. 
But she shall choose for herself. 


I loved him, 

“Yes, I'll go with you, Evan! But O Hal, Hal!” 
I whispered, *‘how can I ever thank you!” 

“You needn't, Minnie!” he said, shortly; “ per- 
haps I didn’t know whom I was doing it for!” And 
he sprang into his chaise and drove rapidly away. 
That little speech wounded me deeply, when I 
thought of it again. 

O, how tender and careful Evan was! He seemed 
to feel so penitent for what was no fault of his. And 
when we reached home, he would let no one do any- 
thing for me but himself. And all the afternoon I 
lay on the library sofa, while he read “ Lucile” to 
me. He was a perfect reader. Towards twilight he 
threw down the book, and suddenly said: 

‘‘ Minnie, I haven’t asked yet who that pale stiff 
Miss Houghton is, who lives in your house and eats 
at your table?” 

“‘ My Cousin Annice,” said I; “do you like her?” 
“Not I! she’s dreadfully in the way. Idon’t want 
to have to ask her too, by-and-by, when you get well 
enough to drive again. But she has haunting eyes.” 
Ir bered their pleading look, and determined 
to do her justice. 

“She’s a splendid girl, Evan, only so peculiar. 
She can read ever so many languages, Greek among 
them, only think of that! And she studies meta- 
physics and politics; she is very superior!” 

“‘Warm hearts are better than strong minds,” he 
said, “and she should dress better, Minnie. It is 
every woman’s duty to make herself as beautiful as 
possible.” 

“And what is every man’s duty?” I asked, rather 
piqued. 

“To be strong!” and he sprang up, pacing the 
room in kingly mood. Suddenly he came back to 
me and said, softly: 

“Minnie, as I reached the door, some one passed 
it suddenly, and I heard a quick rustle of a woman’s 
dress passing up-stairs. Could it have been Annice? 
I should not like to have wounded her feelings by 
what I said!” 

“T can’t tell,” I answered. “I don’t believe you 
will ever know. But, Evan, gotake a walk, you 
must be so tired of me by this time.” 

“Vm not tired, but I'll take the walk and get you 
some bananas,” he said, kindly, and off he went; 
while I lay on my sofa, and had happy dreams till 
nearly tea-time. By-and-by, Hal came in laughing. 
“0, Minnie, such a discovery as I have made! 
The statue has come to life. Annice is transformed 
into a brilliant glowing queen!” 

“What do you mean, Hal?” 

“J don’t know any better than you. I met her 
sweeping into the parlor dressed superbly, looking as 
cool as ifnothing was unusual, while I almost fainted 
in astonishment. You'd better come to tea, and see 
her. It’s grand!” 

*“T can’t, Hal. My head aches.” 
“Poor little head!” But he did not touch it as he 
sometimes had done, with gentle motion to charm 
away the pain. And the bell ringing the next instant, 
he went down to tea. 
T heard the hum of voices very faintly from the 
distant room, and could just manage to distinguish 
Evan’s. My solitary tea and toast I toyed with a 
little while and then sent them away, and waited 
rather impatiently for the others tocome. At length 
I head the doors opening and shutting, and steps in 
the hall. 





CHAPTER III. 


HAL came back first and took a chair by my sofa. 
Uncle went to his great arm-chair by the table, and 
then came in Evan and Annice, sweeping along 
grandly, bowing to me in much state, and then Evan, 
standing off from her, said: 


is Butterfly nce Chrysalis!” 
Annice frowned. 
‘‘ Nay then, Queen of Sheba, if that please my lady 
better.” 
“A Queen of Sheba, with golden hair and blue 
eyes,” I said, for want of a better thing to say. 
Certainly my thoughts were completely put to rout, 
at sight of Annice bending over me with lustrous 
eyes. Where did she get thatdress? I had never 
taken the trouble to look at her wardrobe, but surely 
I never dreamed she possessed such a glowing gold- 
colored silk as this which draped her in its heavy, 
shining folds. And the lace on her wrists and neck! 
why, J had never owned an inch of such lace in my 
life. I never knew how beautiful her hair was, till 
now I saw it massed upon her forehead like a coro- 
net of golden ripples, with no ornament but a dusky, 
gorgeous-winged butterfly, a dead splendor, fastened 
there. Her complexion, exquisitely clear and white, 
with just the faintest pink tinge of excitement; her 
eyes misty, luminous, changeful, anything but cold 
and chilling. For the first time I began to know 
Annice, and how little even then. It was quite a 
tableau as she stood waiting for me to speak to her, 
and Evan a little apart watching us both with a 
smile. 


‘*Q, they’re safe enough now, and heartily ashamed-/---‘‘ Talk, Avnice,” I said. 


“ You have not met before, Minnie, I believe. It 





me kiss your hand.” She extended the soft white 
hand, and I kissed it, but I have never kissed hand 
or lip of herssince. Then I said: 

“Evan, bring a throne.” 

He wheeled a giant easy-chair around, and she sank 
down in it, playing with her fan. 

“I'm an invalid, you 
know, and you must entertain me.” 

So she began to talk, rallied Hal on his silence, 
flung saucy sparkling sentences at Evan, which he 
paid back generously; and now and then, she would 
begin some speech merrily enough, but before it end- 
ed, let it glide offinto a little sad strain which some- 
how had an inexpressible charm. And by-and-by, I 
could not tell how, she was philosophizing with Evan 
about the mind. She quoted Greek from Aristotle, 
and French from Cousin, with such ease that one 
would not think till afterwards to be surprised be- 
cause she #as a woman. And Evan led her on and 
on, from debate to debate, about subjects manifold, 
hnt never oie did he find her beyond her depth. 
“You hear!” said Hal to me; “ that’s the way she 
went on all tea-time about politics and nations.” 

And by-and-by, Evan passing me whispered, 
“What an Annice that is,a woman fit to hold a 
court of her own. She ought to have a place in that 
book about the ‘Queens of Society!’ ” 

My head ached with dull throbs, and I could only 
smile back for reply. 

“Poor Minnie! ah, here are the bananas,” he said, 
as the servant brought them in. ‘ These will refresh 
you.” And taking an ottoman at my side, he began 
drawing off the thick peel in strips, from the rich 
yellow-hearted fruit inside. Then cutting off circlet 
after circlet of the creamy pulp, he dropped them 
one by one into my mouth. 

“ Like a big bird feeding its little birds,’ he said, 
laughing. 

The banana was delicious, the headache began to 
go. I looked up at Evan gratefully, and he pushed 
back my hair with a caressing touch, saying, ‘‘ Poor 
little Minnie!” 

There was a rustle of the gold-colored silk, Annice 
was moving restlessly in her chair. Evan turned. 
Hal sprang up with alacrity, and said: 

“Annice, don’t you want a banana? Let me help 
you.” 

She did not answer, but slowly let her gaze rest 
upon Evan. He smiled curiously, and rising, stood 
before her, and presented a banana. 

“Why, it isn’t peeled!” looking at him with won- 
der in her great blue eyes. 

So he peeled it. Hal came back and sat by me 
again. 

My headache increased fearfully. I looked up into 
Hal’s kind eyes. 

“ Hal, you’re always by me when I am in trouble.” 
“Are you in trouble, Minnie?” he said, with a 
face half stern, half pitying. 

* Only this headache,” I told him. So he bade me 
shut my eyes, but never lifted his hand to help me, 
never tried to magnetize the pain from my brow. 
Uncle Geoffrey had been sitting very thoughtfully 
al! the evening through. Suddenly he spoke: 

“ Rolfe, aren’t we going to have some reading. 
You must not deny us the treat now and then.” 
“T’ll abdicate,” said Evan Rolfe. ‘ Here’s Miss 
Annice has never taken her turn yet. You'll read, 
I’m sure!” 

Without blush or demur, she assented very quietly. 
He brought her Tennyson’s *‘ Princess.” And she 
read it, read it beautifully all through, though I 
thought she rather spoiled the little song interludes. 
Evan threw himself ona cushion at her feet, and 
looked up in her face. He could do such boyish 
things gracefully. 

When the poem was ended Uncle Geoffrey arose, 
which was the signal for separation. I went up to 
my room and listened for Annice to follow. Ten 
minutes passed and she did notcome. Then I thought 
i weuld go down stairs again and look for my vin- 
aigrette which I had left upon the sofa. Annice was 
just coming up. I stopped her, saying: 

“Annice, isit really you?” For I had not yet ceased 
being amazed. 





“IfI be I, as I do hope I be, 
My little dog at home will sure know me!”’ 





she sang with a little wilful laugh. “But you don’t 
know me, Minnie!” And she went on up stairs. 

Evan stood at the library door. When 1 had found 
my vinaigrette and was coming out, he laid his hand 
caressingly on my head, and I rested my cheek 
against his shoulder. For I was so tired, and I loved 
hi. 

“ What an evening!’ he said. 

“Yes, Evan! And now I am sure she heard what 
you said in the library about her dress.” 

**Do you think she changed so for me?” he said. 
“JT shall ask her to walk with me to-morrow 
morning.” 

“O Evan, why?” I asked, raising my head. 

“ It is best,” he said; “I donot wish to arouse 
suspicion by going with you so constantly, and I do 
not choose to 22: her to join us. So I shall occa- 
sivnaiiy invite her by herself.” 

** But, Evan, I did not know you cared for suspicion. 
I thought you were going to tell my uncle all about 
us. 1 don’t like to be afraid of having things 
known!” 

Then he smiled at me, but said, decidedly: 

** Not yet, Minnie, not yet!” 

What more could I say? I was mortified that I 

had said so much! 





I put my hands before my eyes. 
“Annice, you dazzle me! But if you be queen, let 





Evan came up breathless. 


Next morning, Annice came down, a chrysalis 
again. Drcss plain gray, her hair braided straight 
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back, her eyes blue and cold. But the old look could 
not bring back the old order of things, no one could 
forget that she was a princess in disguise. Evan 


! kept saying exciting things to her, to lead her to 


talk, but she would only make wise, brief answers, 
and would not grow enthusiastic at all. 

So after we left the table, and Annice went up 
stairs to get ready for her walk, Evan overtook me in 
the hall and drew me aside to the parlor. 

‘Now, Minnie, my little blossom, grow bright and 
strong to-day, and to-morrow we two will have some 
nice long happy excursion. You are the light of my 
heart, you know.” 

“Confound you!” muttered Hal, from the depths 
of an easy-chair. I was so afraid Evan would hear 
him, but he could not have done so, for he went on 
carelessly : 

“And don’t let that boy Cleveland be making love 
to you. You belong to me, you know.” 

He stopped abruptly, for Annive was coming down 
stairs, in hat and cloak, and she looked around for 
him. So then they went out together. I turned 
back to the parlor to ask Hal what he had meant, 
but there was Uncle Geoffrey just coming in by 
another door, so I put it off. 

The morning passed pleasantly along; I sewed, 
and wrote and sang, and teased Hal while he bal- 
anced uncle’s accounts. By-and-by, I began to wish 
for Evan and Annice to return; policy surely did not 
require him to take a very long walk, [ thought. I 
went to the window and looked out, clouds were 
gathering dark and thick over the blue sky. 

“Itis going to rain,” I said; ‘* those clouds will 
bring them home.” 

But they did not come. I grew uneasy. Hal fin- 
ished uncle’s accounts, and began to balance his own 
by teasing me, but I had no spirit to answer him 
back. He told me an amusing story, but I still 
looked listlessly from the window. So at length he 
went off, took up a copy of Virgil and began reading. 

The rain at last poured in torrents. Every mo- 
ment I expected to see the absent ones rush up the 
steps tired and dripping, but they did not. Where 
could they be? Perhaps they had sought shelter in 
some house, and would come jogging along by-and- 
by ina farmer’s wagon. Still the moments passed, 
the rain poured, and they did not come. Then vague 
fears began to haunt me, perhaps they had ventured 
out on an impromptu sail, and the wind and storm 
had driven them out to sea, or wrecked them. I 
grew very nervous and alarmed at length, for I 
thought ifthey had sought shelter anywhere, Evan 
would surely have found a carriage or an umbrella, 
and come home himself to relieve our anxieties. 
Still it rained, and still they did not come. We 
waited dinner an hour, but finally went to it with- 
out them. 

After that, the sun broke out, the black clouds 
cleared away, and I sat very patiently at the window 
again. It was four o’clock when I saw them coming. 
Iran to the door; Annice, entering, passed rapidly 
up stairs, but I did not notice her. I only thought of 
Evan, with all my heart in my face. 

“I’m alive, darling!” he exclaimed, putting out 
his hands. 

Then he told me how they had gone a long way 
into the country, and not noticing the clouds, were 
taken by surprise when the rain began to fall. No 
house was in sight, but a thick forest on one side of 
the road, offered a shelter. There they fled, and 
after wandering about awhile, found a deep cave 
among the rocks, dry and roomy, where they staid in 
perfect security until the storm ceased. The story 
did not seem quite satisfactory to me. I wondered 
why he did not leave Annice there, and come away 
for a carriage, or to let us know ubout them. But he 
said: 

“Would I leave your cousin alone and unprotected 
in the forest?” 

Then I wondered why as time passed, they did not 
both venture out in spite of the rain, rather than stay 
in prison so long. But he said: 

“ Would I let your cousin, a delicate girl, with her 
thin shoes, expose herself in such weather? So 
there was no more to be said, and then he went out 
for the newspaper. 

I thought I would go to find Annice, after that. 
She sat quietly in her room, reading Pope’s Essay on 
Man. I went round and stood in front of her. 

“Annice, did you have a nice walk?” 

She blushed a very little. ‘ Nice all but the rain. 
We had a tedious time waiting.” 

“Annice,” I said, “ you would make a very fine 
wife for a leader in diplomatic circles.” , 

“T will not contradict you,” she answered. ‘I 
think I should.” 

“ Because you know how not to have too much 
heart!” I added. 

“That you are not sure of.” And her eyes warned 
me to intrude no more. 

That evening, just before tea-time, I went down 
into the library. No one was there, and I sought 
my favorite seat in among the window curtains, 
listening to Hal’s merry voice outside on the steps, 
as he talked with some friend who seemed in no haste 
to go. Evan came in by-and-by, looked round the 
room, 84W no one, and was going out again, when 
Annice entered. 

Entered, dressed in black—rich, lustreless folds 
fulling about her, and trailing softly on the floor, 
all black. And in her golden hair a knot of purple 
pansies, 

“My Queen, my Sphinx, Egypt!” murmured 
Evan, springing towards her. And the proud head 
bent low upon his shoulder. 

All the love in my heart for Evan Rolfe died that 





moment. I cameout from my curtains, and passing 
them, said: 

** Mes armis, tea is ready.” 

That was rather a singular meal, I fancy, to all of 
us; but we passed each other biscuits and butter, 
cake and marmalade, as if there were nothing new 
under the sun. Hal was quite interested in the 
story of the forest adventure. 

“You say you found shelter in a cave from the 
rain?” he remarked. 

“Very fortunately, we did,” Evan said. 

“Why, there’s something like that in the 4th 
Book of the Zneid,” Hal said musingly ; “ you learn- 
ed people know better than I, but I remember 
this: 

*«* Speluncam Dido dux et Trojanus, eandem Deve- 
niunt,’” ete. 

“You quote very inappropriately, sir,” said Uncle 
Geoftrey, looking up sharply. Annice turned to- 
wards Hal with a dangerous light in her eyes, but 
he only laughed. 

After teu, Evan invited me to take a moonlight 
walk with him. I declined, and he transferred the 
invitation to Annice, who accepted rather coldly. 

“I should think you had walked enough!” ex- 
postulated Uncle Geoffrey. 

“IT want to go to the post-office,” she answered. 

When they were gone, uncle said: 

“i'm glad you didn’t care to go, Minnie. I have 
always admired Rolte, and followed his judgment, 
but somehow lately [ feela growing distrust of him. 
1 hope I do not wrong him, but I wish he were gone. 
He almost lost your life fur me, Minnie, and he has 
incited Annice to all her freaks. What do you 
think, Hal?” 

Hal bit his lips. 

“] dare not trust myself to speak, sir!” 

“T agree with you perfectly, uncle!” I said, 

Hal looked round at me with a flash in his eyes. 

Before long the wandering couple returned. An- 
nice had a letter. She told us its contents at once, 
her aunt wished her to return home, and she should 
leave the next forenoon. This was sudden. Uncle 
said she must not go alone, he would find her an 
escort. 

“It is unnecessary, Geoffrey,” said Evan Rolfe. 
“I go myself to-morrow, and shall take pleasure in 
accompanying Miss Houghton to her home. It is on 
my route.” 

Uncle looked half obliged and half annoyed; but 
Hal very plvasantly offered to order the carriage for 
them. This made Annice turn towards him. 

“You are glad I go, I suppose, Hal Cleveland?” 

“It is the end of our play,” he said, gravely; “is 
one usually glad to see the curtain fall?” 

The next morning before any one had gone down 
stairs, a little note was slipped under my door; just 
these words, ‘‘ One moment in the parlor, Minnie!” 
I went down. Evan put out his arms towards me 
with an appealing gesture, but I took no notice, 
only looked at him with simple inquiry in my 
glance. 

“ Then I have lost you, Minnie?” 

“ You have not kept me, Evan.” 

“Can I keep you now!” he uttered, advancing 
eagerly. 

“*No! it is too late for that!” 

“No? then good-by, little woodland violet. It 
breaks my heart that you are gone out of my life!’ 
he added, with a passionate regret in his voice. But 
that made no difference, I smiled slightly and turned 
away. 

Hal walked in with a gay good morning, and before 
long we were all assembled for a hasty breakfast. 
Then the travellers were ready to start. 

We stood on the steps, uncle, Hal, and I, to see 
them go. Evan never turned his head to look at us. 
Annice did, once. She looked at Hal with dreamy, 
cold blue eyes. So they went. 

And as we turned back into the house, Hal took 
my hand in his, and said: 

“He is gone, thank Heaven! And may neither 
you nor I ever see him again!” 

** What do youcare?” said Uncle Geoffrey. 





CARBON. 

There are a few facts connected with carbon that 
merit consideration. Carbonic acid gas, eutering the 
lungs, is a deadly poison; but entering the stomach, 
which lies close under the lungs, and is overlapped 
by then, it isa refreshing beverage. Although char- 
coal, when burnt, gives off the most poisonous gas, it 
seems to be very jealous of other gaseous poisons: 
for if it be powdered and set about in pans where 
there is a poi at phere, it will seize hold ot 
poisonous gases, and by absorbing, imprison them. 
Even in a drop of toast and water the charred bread 
seizes hold of whatever impurities exist in the water; 
and water passed through beds of charcoal becomes 
filtered and beautifully pure, being compelled to give 
up to the charcoal whatever is obnoxious. Ifa piece 
of meat that has commenced putretying be sprinkled 
with charcoal, it will not only object to the meat 
putrefying any further, but it will sweeten that which 
has already undergone putrefaction. Although, in 
the form of gas, it will poison the blood, and cause 
speedy stupefaction and death, if it be powdered and 
worn before the mouth as a respirator, it will say to 
all poisonous gases that come to the mouth with the 
air, “I have taken this post to defend the lungs, and 
I arrest you on a charge of murderous intention,” 
Such are the various facts connected with carbon; 
and they forcibly indicate that those who understand 
Nature’s works are likely to receive her best pro- 
tection, 
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EVENING. 


BY CAPTAIN W. W. RICHMOND. 
The weary tasks are all completed now, 
The day has passed into the night, 
The moonbeams kiss the mountain's brow, 
‘The flowers drink the dewdrops light. 


I watched the golden sun go down 
Behind the hilltops of the west, 

Like some bright spirit with a crown 
And mantles of the pure and blest. 


I watched the little stars come out, 
Like angel's eyes amid the blue, 

I heard the merry brooklet's shout, 
I felt the softly falling dew. 


And as I gazed on nature wild, 
I thought when life is o‘er with man, 
When all the passions flerce and wild 
Cease, and he completes his span— 


Like the bright sun he ‘ll sink to rest 
With brightness all around him spread, 
And pass to rezions of the blest, 
When worldly people call him dead. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE MAN IN BLUE: 
—OR,— 

MABEL REVERE’S HUSBAND. 


BY AMANDA M. HALE, 





Ir was an undecided, contradictory day, as fickle as 
if it were April, which it was not, but dismal Novem- 
ber. Half a dozen times during the morning the 
weather-vane had shifted to different points of the 
compass, but now for a whole hour it had indicated 
due west; moreover, there was a long, shining strip 
ofsky, blue as a turquoise, and now and then the sun 
showed his face through the clouds, but anon retired 
precipitately, as if ashamed of himself, as well he 
might be if he had anything to do with the absurd, 


anomalous weather; for, despite all the tokens of 


clearing up, it persisted in raining. 

Mabel Revere had consulted the sky, the vane and 
the almanac, as also old Mr. Weatherwise, before 
setting out to walk into town; they all had prophe- 
sied fair weather, yet here she was, caught ina del- 
uge that threatened ruin to her only bonnet, deface- 
ment to her dress, and utter annihilation to the 
manuscript in her hand. 

She ran into the station-house just two minutes 
before the train left, and stopped to take breath and 
reflect a bit at the same time. To ride or not to ride 
—that was the question. A very unimportant one it 
would have been had Mabel’s porte monnaie been 
crowded with postal currency; but, unfortunately, it 
was not. Never very plethoric, it was just now ina 
sadly collapsed condition, and Mabel had strong ob- 
jections to depleting it any further. Yet it was two 
tniles into town, and the umbrella had been left at 
home according to the advice of Mr. Weatherwise. 
It was very perplexing, and Mabel’s pretty face was 
very grave over the problem. 

Meantime people were hustling past her, and pres- 
ently the conductor’s shout of “all aboard” came to 
her ears. She gave one anxious look out of doors— 
it was raining in torrents—and then stepped into the 
car. It was closely filled, mostly with ladies, deluded 
mortals who had been cheated into hoping for a fair 
day to do some fall shopping. 

Mabel sat down in the only unoccupied seat near 
the door, and looked about her rather curiously, for 
she was neither really nor affectedly blase, and human 
nature is always an interesting study. 

These suburban dames were very comfortable look- 
ing bodies; here and there one young and pretty, and 
yet more rarely one not young but still pretty. Ma- 
bel admired the tasteful bonnets—she was intending 
to make one for herself which was’ to be a famous 
work of art, created literally out of her own head, 
and a few shreds of ribbon and lace, and not a detail 
escaped her quick eye. Then the cloaks were so 
stylish and becoming, and the furs so rich and gave 
one such an air. 

Whatever people may say about beauty in a six- 
penny print, and modest merit attired in gray serge, 
the truth holds that it takes tine feathers to make fine 
birds, and velvet and silk, though they cover hard 
hearts, and empty heads, have pretty much their own 
way in this world. If you don’t believe it, go shab- 
bily dressed to the neighboring church on a Sunday. 

Now, besides being perfectly aware of these tacts— 
she had not been poor five years and not learnt the 
lesson—Mabel had an innocent love of pretty things, 
and it was not in woman nature not to feel a pang 
that her rusty water-proof—doubly shabby in con- 
trast with the soft fabrics around her—must do duty 
another winter. And as for gloves, with coal at 
twelve dollars a ton, they were not so much as to be 
thought of; she must hide her hands in the old stone 
martin muff which was new tifteen years before, and 
was a very fine thing in its day. 

A very different day from this it was, and that Mr. 
Revere would die and leave his family penniless was 
what no one could ever have believed. There was a 
deal of talk about it, and how could Mr, Revere have 
made such a blunder? and whata pity it was; but 
the wonder soon grew old, the sympathy never took 


any tangible shape, and presently most of their friends | 
courteously torgot them, only by-and-by, Mr. Gros- | 


venor the lawyer, who settled the estate, gave Mabel 
copying todo. And so for five years she had earned 
her bread at the pen’s point. 

The train rushed over a half mile and ran into 
another station; more people crowded in, and the 
shrieking iron monster rushed out again. 

A broad wand of yellow sunshine came in at a win- 
dow; there was a wide field of blue sky and lucent, 
pearly clouds were trooping southward. Mabel'seyes 
came back from the rows of cottages, and the bare, 
brown meadows outside, to rest upon faces already 
brightened by the sunshine. 

In a moment she started a little and her heart gave 
a quick, indignant throb. All the comers at the last 
station had found seats save one. He remained lean- 
ing wearily upon the crutch and cane which he 
carried, and often changing his position, as if in pain. 
A man in faded army blue—a brave, fine face, reso- 
lute, sternly cut, but white and worn, And so he 
stood. Nobody stirred; some turned their heads and 
looked out of the window, and others stared in stolid 
composure, 

Mabel flushed a little, thinking she should draw so 
many eyes upon her, but did not hesitate. A step or 
two, and she was by the soldier’s side. 

“Will you take my seat, sir? I did not see you be- 
fore, or I should have offered it earlier.” She spoke 
with modest earnestness, and looked into his face 
with frank, innocent eyes. 

The old, weather-battered cap came off in an in- 
stant. There wasa knightly grace in the gesture, 
and the voice that answered was low and refined. 

“T thank you, but Lcould not think of making a 
lady stand.” 

Mabel smiled. ‘TI could not sit comfortably and 
allow a wounded soldier to stand; so if you do not 
take my seat, I shall let it remain empty. You look 
very tired,” she added, kindly. 

He was wretchedly tired, and with a grateful, dep- 
recating word or two, the poor fellow hobbled up to 
the seat and sank into it. 

Mabel steadied herself by the door knob, and the 
soldier studied her face, admired the limpid eyes and 
the shining brown hair, not worn in the frightful, 
hgrned style so much in favor, but drooping low in 
soft, wavy masses over delicate temples, and smooth, 
oval cheeks. 

Kirk Raleigh was not rich, but he meant to be, and 
he would have given half of his prospective fortune 
to know who she was. Nobody likely to be known by 
his friends. The rusty water-proof and the old muff 
with the fur worn off at the edges did not escape 
him; nor yet the white, ungloved hand nestling in it. 
He took a desperate resolution. 

And so it happened that just after the crowd had 
ebbed, and left her stranded upon the platform, some 
keen, grave eyes looked down at Mabel, and the man 
in blue said: 

“* May I know your name?” ; 

A rosy blush overswept her face, and the lovely eyes 
lifted for an instant in surprise, fell again. y 

‘IT beg your pardon,” he added, hastily. “I should 
so much like to know it.” 

“‘ Mabel Revere,” she said then. 

He bowed, thanked her, and was gone. 

And so Mabel went away, smiling a little at her 
adventure which was really a romantic thread in her 
busy working life, and if she had had leisure I dare 
say she would have dreamed about it as most young 
girls would, and woven a good many pretty fancies 
around it. But Mabel had no time for such dream- 
ing, and she soon got absorbed in her business, and 
went hither and thither through the city streets, 
going home at last just as the early November twi- 
light was falling, very tired, with a great roll of manu- 
script in her hands scrawied in characters that would 
have puzzled a Layard to decipher, and over which 
her brown eyes wandered till they grew dim, and the 
hours grew small. 

And here it might all have ended. In that case I 
should have had no story to tell, and Mabel Revere 
might never have found her husband. Real life is so 
very exasperating, youknow. Charming young girls 
grow into uninteresting spinsters, handsome knights 
go unmated to the end, and get snuffy, and obese, 
and stupid. Half the matches that are made in 
heaven are not consummated until the disappointed 
victims get there, and affairs go on generally in an 
unsatisfactory sort of way. 

But if one cannot have things as one likes in ro- 
mance, pray what is the use of romance? I detest 
stories that turn out badly. And so I don’t mind ad- 
mitting at once that the man in blue appeared again 
precisely at the right moment. And it was on this 
wise. 

Three whole years had slipped away before Kirk 
Raleigh again walked the city streets, not now as be- 
fore, leaning wearily upon crutch and staff, but 
strong, and tall, and straight as a mast, and drawing 
Many eyes upon himself as his silver stars flashed in 
the bright winter sunshine. For Kirk Raleigh had 
risen rapidiy and high, and was known as one of the 
best and bravest officers in the service. 

He walked leisurely along, eyeing the crowds some- 
what curiously, and thinking none would ever guess 
that the nation was just beginning to see the end of 
a four years’ war; such sheen of velvets and silks, 
such lustre of jewels, such splendor of equipage, such 
glittering displays behind plate glass windows. 

He strode rather scornfully by the stylish dames 
that swept past him. He was a bit of a cynic at 
heart, and yet his feeling was now modified by a re- 





membrance that came back across an arid life like a 
sweet spring odor—the remembrance of Mabel Revere. 

Presently he went up a flight of stairs leading toa 
quiet. cosy office—a little place full of repose in the 
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very heart of the city’s tumult. There were ground 
glass windows, shutting out the glare and flooding 
the room with soft, white light, green leather covered 
arm-chairs quaintly carved, and desks strewn with 
papers, yet there were no signs of haste or bustle. 
The old folios in antique bindings looked down from 
their niches in the walls as serenely as if this were 
not the busiest age the world has ever seen. 

Whoever did the business here, did it in a very 
quiet, dilettante sort of a way. 

As Raleigh opened the door, some one reading at a 
desk looked up, smiled, and held out his hand, 

“How are you, Raleigh? You’ve brought back a 
new face to us—you are looking all the better for 
last night. Being lionized agrees with your consti- 
tution.” 

“Not with my mental constitution,” laughed 
Raleigh. ‘It goes very hard.” 

“You don’t show it. You look fit to scale a for- 
tress, or lead a forlorn hope. I dare say, now, though 
you're only three days in town, that you are longing 
to get away from us. Don’t denyit.” 

“‘Notat all. I had rather live in camp, and fight a 
battle every day, than to sit at home in inglorious 
ease, only intent upon running up an account with 
my banker.” 

“ Don’t sneer at us, Kirk. Who has paid your bills 
these four years? We, fellows who sit in offices and 
run up accounts at the bank, and so forth, are the 
power behind the throne,” said Harry Grosvenor, 
quietly lighting a cigar. ‘By-the-way,” he went 
on, “ you’d better improve your time. The end of 
the war is close by, and then you will be of no more 
account than the rest of us.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“ I was thinking of Helen Leslie, and her fondness 
for a certain soldier whom I know of.” 

“ Harry!” 

He looked up. Raleigh was frowning. 

“Then it’s all over between you,” ventured Harry. 

“Tt was never begun, if I know what you mean,” 
said Raleigh, coloring a little. 

Harry watched him keenly for an instant, and then 
puffed his cigar in silence. 

“Tis a pity,” he said, at length. ‘Miss Leslie is 
equal to the average, and is worth a hundred thou- 
sand.” 

“JT want something better than the average, and 
anybody else is welcome to the hundred thousand,” 
said Raleigh, drily. 

There was a long silence here. Kirk Raleigh was 
thinking of Mabel Revere in this connection (curi- 
ously enough), and so, recalling the little adventure 
in the cars, he by-and-by related it to his friend. 
Harry laid down his cigar, and listened intently, with 
a face in which amusement and surprise were queer- 

ly blended. 

“ Well!’? was his ejaculation when the story closed, 
incredulity and question in the tone. 

‘‘T am sure she was a lady,” said Raleigh, seeming 
to answer an unexpressed doubt. 

“ Humph!” 

“Why not?” demanded Raleigh, with some indig- 
nation. ‘ Her voice and manner were refined.” 

“No doubt! A princess in disguise, laying a snare 
for our incorrigible soldier.” 

“No, Grosvenor, only a woman who did a right 
brave and womanly thing.” 

“Pshaw! Fify women would have done the same.” 

“Why didn’t they, then?” 

 Didn’t think of it, perhaps.” 

“The usual excuse for selfishness,” said Raleigh, 
relentlessly. 

“Or too modest. Didn’t like to be stared at.” 

“ Not too modest to titter when I took her seat.” 

“And then there’s another point of view,” said 
Harry, mischievously. ‘She saw a distingue, hand- 
some individual, dressed as a high private—” 

Raleigh interrupted. 

“ Very handsome—with the cadaverous counten- 
ance he brought from a three months’ stay in the hos- 
pital. A very distingue appearance the high private 
made, with the grim of the ‘Seven Days’ clinging 
tohim. The girl did it out of the sweet impulses of 
her own pure and patriotic heart.” 

Harry Grosvenor shrugged his shoulders, and made 
a grimace. 

“Far gone, by Jupiter! Other women aren’t pa- 
triotic, I suppose. They don’t work for Sanitary 
Fairs—” 

“O yes, they do, It is the fashion, it wins them 
praises in the newspapers, it’s almost as pleasant an 
excitement as flirting.” 

You barbarian! Raleigh, I’ll not have our wo- 
men maligned. They are patriotic, they are true- 
hearted—don’t interrupt ne—what’s the use of say- 
ing you didn’t mean to generalize—it’s you who are 
unreasonable, exacting and fault-finding. You'd 
have been feted just as much in your private’s blouse, 
if you hadun’t been so intolerably proud. They can’t 
help wanting to attract you, and you, ungrateful 


but Harry went on without minding it—“ instead of 
taking all kinds of goodness for granted, go to ques- 
tioning here, and doubting there, and wondering 
how much is sham, and how much is real. If you 
were obliged to stand on the outside, and make your 
way like the rest of us, you wouldn’t have been so 
particular, As it is, you know a dozen girls any one 
of whom would make you a splendid wife, but you 
wont see it, and when you are gone, I am going to 
pay suit to Helen Leslie myself. Comein.” 

The person who had been awaiting Mr. Grosvenor’s 


the sweet face a little paler and thinner, but he 
recognized her at once. The glance that swiftly pass- 
ed between them, revealed everything to the keen- 
witted Harry Grosvenor. 

** Good morning, Miss Revere. 
Raleigh. Will you sit down?” 
“No I thank you. I have brought you a very 
large roll of manuscript this time, Mr. Grosvenor.” 
“Will you take a still larger roll back? Or shall I 
send one of my clerks?” 

“) will take it, if you please,” said Mabel, thinking 
she must begin upon it that very evening. 

He put up the manuscript, and she went away, 
Raleigh opening the door for her, and being thanked 
by a smile that lingered in her soft eyes, after she had 
reached the street. 

‘That was the lady, was it?” said Harry, facing 
his friend as soon as the door closed. 

“It was the same. And she earns a livingdoing a 
clerk’s drudgery for you, does she?” indignantly. 
““Why not? Ifancy she is very glad to doit. Old 
Revere died a bankrupt, and my father gives her 
work for his sake. Fine hand, isn’t it?” and Harry 
tossed the manuscript across the desk. 

Raleigh glanced at it, understanding now the se- 
cret of the shabby cloak, and ungloved hand, that he 
remembered so well. 

He rose to go, presently. ; 
“When are you off fur Washington?” asked his 
friend. 

“ Not for a month or more.” 

* Long enough for a wooing and a wedding. Now 
I shouldn’t be surprised,” svliloquized the lawyer, 
returning to his desk, “ if he fell in love and married 
her out of hand. It would be just like him. I al- 
ways thought he would go suddenly when he went.” 
“Are you speaking of some one whois ill, my son?” 
said a grave gentleman of fifty, coming from an inner 
room. 

“Tl? O! Yes sir. Of heart disease. Liable to 
take him off suddenly, I’m afraid. Kirk Raleigh, 
sir.” 

“Kirk Raleigh? Ah! That’sapity. Such a fine 
fellow, and so distinguished, too.” 

Raleigh went down the street. He had not gone 
far before there was a great outcry just in front of 
him—people shouting to clear the way, a pair of 
maddened horses tearing down the street, and a 
group of women on the crossing, too terrified and be- 
wildered to escape by quick flight, and in the inextri- 
cable confusion, one little figure, that he knew 
well, 

Raleigh rushed forward—it was one instant too 
late. The next moment the horses dashed past, and 
he lifted her up, pale as death, but still conscious, 
and trying bravely to control her pain. 

“ Not seriously injured,” pronounced a surgeon, 
soon after. ‘“ Escaped by a miracle.” 

A miracle indeed! Raleigh drew a long breath. 
It might have been so much worse, and how could 
he have borne that? I think that ride to Mabel’s 
home in the coach was a new revelation to Raleigh. 
But he did not think or speculate about it now. All 
his feelings were concentrated in intense anxiety and 
tenderness for her. 

And so he took her into the little parlor, where all 
the threadbareness of poverty was so ingeniously 
concealed. Such a wonderful little room—it looked 
so very small the moment Raleigh stepped inside of 
it, the low ceiling quite threatening his stately head. 
There was a remarkable sofa, which could be meta- 
morphosed into a table in a twinkling, though, un- 
fortunately, owing to the limitations of human 
genius, it could not be both at once. 

It was doing duty as a sofa, just now, and Mabel’s 
face was soon looking from its pillows, white and 
thin, but the loveliest face in the world to Kirk 
Raleigh. 

“You are Maximilian Raleigh’s son, are you not?” 
said Mrs. Revere, when he came the next day. “I 
knew your father well.” And in this way, he was 
established upon a friendly footing at once. 

Tender, fragrant flowers, and rare fruits, and the 
kindest attentions were poured upon Mabel—her in- 
validism being the excuse—till she was quite over- 
whelmed. 

“You are too good—you do too much for me,” she 
said, one day. 

‘Too much! 
did for me.” 

Mabel’s cheeks grew slowly crimson, and her eyes 
drooped under the tenderness in the look that was 
bent upon her. 

“ That was nothing,” she said, gently. ‘ You have 
repaid my slight service a thousand times.” 

“Havel? Then Iam glad you are in my debt, 
for I shall ask you to pay me,” in a voice that thrill- 
ed her. 

So Mabel listened, while all the world grew strange 
and vague. Out of loneliness into love. It was too 
much to be believed. 

Easter Sunday there was a wedding in the neigh- 
boring church, and all the world wondered—all Kirk 
Raleigh’s world. 

To Mabel it was like a dream, but when in a few 
days he went away, her desolation was a terrible 
reality. But now the days are very bright, for every 
one in passing, draws nearer to the leafy midsummer 
which wil] surely bring her soldier home. 


My friend, General 


I have not forgotten what you once 





A crazy woman, living near Rydal, was asked if she 
ever saw Wordsworth, and what sort of a man he was, 
**O, indeed,” said she, ‘‘ he is canny enough at times; 





pleasure, came in very quietiy. 
Raleigh started, rose from his chair. Mabel Re- 
vere! The three years of care and labor had made 

















and though he goes booing his poetry (repeating his 
poetry) through the woods, he will now and then say 
| ‘How do you do, Nanny?’ as sensible as you or I!” 
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THE BLIND RESTORED TO SIGHT. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


“Give us to see !"' of old the blind men cried, 
Stretching their groping hands toward the place 
Where Jesus walked, and gazing in his face, 

Which drew their sightless eyes earnest and wide. 
The One who ne’er a heartfelt prayer denied, 

Yet still would teach while healing, in his hand 
Gathered up dust, and with a touch so bland, 
Anointing their dark lids—* See thou!" he cried. 

Dear Teacher! every look and word of thine 
Was great with meaning, for unto this day, 
Upon our spirits’ eyes no true lights shine 
Till on their lids the dusts of sorrow lie: 
And till these earthly lids the dust has pressed, 
Ne'er shall our eyes with thy dear face be blessed. 





A HAND AND A RING. 
A TALE OF ASSASSINATION. 


BY GODFREY TURNER. 

About six o’clock one autumn evening, two men 
pushed their way through the furze bushes which 
bordered a by-road running from Quidhaipton to 
Harnham. There was not much difference in their 
outward appearance, yet one was nothing but a wood- 
man, and the other was Squire Winter, the owner of 
Stockton Park and most of the land near it. They 
had both been engaged all day in marking trees which 
were to be cut down to thin the young plantations; 
and Squire Winter still held in his haud the heavy, 
keen-edged knife, almost as heavy asa hatchet, which 
he had been using for this purpose. The air had 
been getting more and more damp for several hours; 
and just before the time I have mentioned, a light 
rain began to fall. As he had been walking all day, 
and was still nearly a mile and a half from his house, 
the squire told the woodman to go across to the 
Pheasant, an inn about four or five hundred yards 
distant, and tell the landlord to saddle his horse for 
him, and he would send a groom back with it the 
following morning. The squire himself crossed over 
to another plantation, on the opposite side of the road, 
to see whether that too wanted thinning. In a few 
minutes he came out, and walked down to the inn, 
where he found the landlord waiting for him, the 
horse ready saddled, and looking with its drooping 
head and lank ears as if it were keenly alive to the 
miserable state of the weather. 

The squire looked at the animal, and said, “I think 
I might almost as well walk as ride that seedy-looking 

animal, Jackson. However, I suppose I can get 
something like a trot out of him for such a short dis- 
tance.” Of course the landlord said he could, and 
Squire Winter mounted and rode on. 

The path he took was narrow, and for some distance 
ran through a hazel-copse. The landlord of the 
Pheasant watched him till he was hidden by the 
trees and underwood, and then went indoors. Itwas 
too early for him to have customers in his house; in- 
deed, it was not very likely he would have any at all 
on such a night; and he sat down by the tap-room 
fire, and lighted a pipe. Before many minutes he 
heard the sound of a horse galloping up to his door. 
He got up, and went out, expecting to find somebody 
there who required refreshment, but, to his astonish- 
ment, and somewhat to his alarm, he found his own 
horse standing there without a rider. He was dis- 
posed to believe that the squire had got off on reach- 
ing his house, and left the animal standing at the 
door for the groom to come and take it away, and 
that finding itself free to go which way it pleased, it 
had turned round and started off for its own stable. 
Still he thought it just possible that some accident 
had happened to the squire, especially when he had 
passed his hand down the horse’s fore-legs, and found 
that one of the shoulders was bleeding from a gash 
in it, which might have been caused by a stake in 
the hedge through which it had forced its way, though 
it seemed too clean for that. To make sure, he deter- 
mined to go to the house and inquire; he was certaiu 
if no evil had befallen the squire, that he would be 
invited to share a good supper with the servants, and 
would receive @ more liberal remuneration for the 
hire of his horse. After washing the wound with 
cold water till the bleeding had ceased, he led the 
animal into the stable, and then put on his hat and 
walked down the same path which the squire had 
taken. The rain had left off, but the air was still so 
dank and heavy, that though the moon was up, the 
light was not sutticient to enable him to see far before 
him; and it was not until he was within about a 
dozen yards of it that he could see that a dark object 
which lay before him was the body of aman. It lay 
with its cheek resting on the wet ground; and on 
stooping over it, he saw, what the dress and appear- 
ance had already told him, that it was the body of 
Squire Winter. 

The squire was dead, for the heart had ceased to 
beat, though the body was still warm beneath the 
clothes. The laborers’ cottages were not far off, and 
to those he ran for help to carry the body to the house. 
One of the laborers he sent for the doctor; and with 
some others he returned to the spot where the body 
was lying, and putting it on a hurdle, they carried it 
to the house, and laid it downin the hall, to wait the 
doctor’s arrival, who came in a few minutes after- 
wards, and having unfastened the clothes, discovered 
that death had been caused by a bullet which had 
entered the stomach, and, taking an upward course, 
had lodged in some vital organ. 





Fortunately, the squire had no wife to regret his 
loss, but he had one son, who, the servants said, had 
gone to Winchester to be present at a pigeon-shooting 
match. A groom, without waiting for directions from 
anybody, had ridden off before the doctor had had 
time to ask any questions; and on inquiring at the 
barracks, he was told that his master had left that 
place several hours since, and might have been at 
Stockton Park befure he left it, if he had not called 
anywhere on his road. It was then so late that the 
groom determined on r ini in Winchester that 





| night, not doubting, that as he had not met his mas- 


ter on his way there, that gentleman had called at 
one of the many country houses between the two 
places, and would long since have reached home. 
Starting early the next morning, he might have been 
back at Stockton Park while the day was still young; 
but he felt so sure he would find his master at home, 
that he took advantage of the state of confusion 
caused by ihe old squire’s murder to spend some 
hours with other grooms with whom he was acquaint- 
ed, so that it was not until three or four o’clock in 
the afternoon that he made his appearance at Stock- 
ton Park. Up to this time, no uneasiness or surprise 
had been felt at the young squire’s absence. But now 
that the groom had returned with the news that their 
master had lett Winchester early the day before, the 
doctor, who still remained in the house, and exercised 
authority in directing what was to be done, sent ser- 
vants and laborers to every place they could think of 
to search for him. 

The young squire, as he was called, to distinguish 
him trom his father, and not because he was really a 
young man—for he had passed his fortieth year—was 
not liked by anybody. Neither he nor his father cared 
about the society of young men; the men of their own 
age who lived near them were generally married, and 
Stockton Park was one of those houses to which men 
do not like to take their wives. Occasionally, men 
came from the barracks at Winchester or from Ports- 
mouth for two or three days’ shooting; but they sel- 
dom came a second time. The bickerings between 
father and son, which not even the presence of stran- 
gers could check, made a visit to the Park so unpleas- 
ant, that visitors usually found a pretext for shorten- 
ing their stay. The conduct of the younger Winter 
towards his father was so bad, that men showed no 
inclination to cultivate his acquaintance. 


The whole of that day passed, and nothing was 
heard of him; but the next morning, the man whose 
business it was to get the letters from the post-office 
at Salisbury, brought a letter addressed to the de- 
ceased squire, which was at once seen to be in the 
handwriting of his son. Under these circumstances, 
the doctor considered himself justified in opening it, 
to see if it contained an address. The post-mark 
showed it came from London, and the contents gave 
no further information of the place whence it was 
written. To judge from the language, there must 
have been a more than usually serious quarrel be- 
tween the late squire and his son, for the latter re- 
ferred to a blow he had received on the night preced- 
ing his visit to Winchester, and went on to say that 
it was now impossible they could live in the same 
house; therefore his father was not to be surprised 
when he found his account had been drawn upon to 
the amount.of three thousand pounds, which he 
would soon recover by not having to pay his, the 
writer’s, allowance, for he was on the point of starting 
for the Cape of Good Hope, where he intended to land, 
and make a journey into the interior of Africa. No 
address v.as given where = letter would reach him; 
and letters subsequently addressed to him at the post- 
office at the Cape were returned with the endorse- 
ment, that no person of the name of Winter had ever 
called at the post-office for letters, but that it was 
believed that a Mr. Winter had gone into the interior 
with a supply of guns and ammunition on a hunting 
expedition, who had not returned, and of whom 
nothing had since been heard. 

All the efforts made to discover the murderer of 
Squire Winter were fruitless fur several months. It 
was generally supposed that it was the work of a 
poacher, a class of men for whom the late squire 
nourished the deepest abhurrence. One Saturday 
evening, @ man named Ward was drinking at the 
Pheasant in company with several laborers. He was 
a big, burly fellow, of a reckless character, and made 
no secret of his exploitsin poaching; indeed, the tales 
he told of his success in this way, had induced many 
young fellows to follow his example, who might other- 
wise have led an honest life. On the particular 
evening referred to, he had drunk more spirits than 
usual, and had becume quarrelsome. At last, pro- 
voked by another man equally disposed to quarrel, he 
drew the barrel of a gun out of a deep pocket in the 
inside of a velveteen coat he had on, and proceeded 
to fit it into a stock which he took from another 
pocket, saying, at the same time, that he would serve 
his antagonist as he had served old Winter. Those 
present got hold of him, and, after a sharp struggle, 
took away his gun. But the expression he hail so 
imprudently uttered was not forgotten; the villagers 
talked of it, and at last it reached the ears of one of 
the justices, who made inquiries, and finding so many 
witnesses to prove the expression, issued a warrant 
for his apprehension; and after an examination, at 
which some further evidence was given, tending to 
prove that he was really guilty of the crime he was 
charged with on his own confession, he was committed 
to take his trial at the assizes. 

The brief was in the first instance offered to a friend 
of mine who went the same circuit; but he being en- 
gaged in a heavy civil case, recommended me to un- 
dertake the defence of the criminal. It was accord- 





ingly given tome by Ward’s attorney, who told me 
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He stopped himself, and I said, “The same cr 
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crest was a very curious one, being four arms arra\: 
ed in a semicircle, the hands grasping daggers, wh | 
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“No, I don’t. It was ona hand as dry and sifr 
elled as though it were a hundred years old.” 
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of the affair just as I have telated it, with the 
addition, that though his client steadfastly denied his 
guilt, the case was strongly against him, apart from 
his well-known character as a poacher, which had 
already caused his imprisonment on several occa- 
sions, and would, of course, tell heavily against 
him with the jury, all of whom were aware of his 
reputation, 

The trial came on in due course, The evidence 
that he had made use of the expression that he would 
serve the man he was quarrelling with at the Pheasant 
as he had served old Winter, and that he had accom- 
panied the expression by pulling out a gun, evidently 
with the intention of shooting him, was proved by so 
many witnesses, that no efforts to make the jury 
belleve that what he really did say was, “that he 
would serve him as old Winter had been served,” 
were of any avail. Moreover, to support the state- 
ment imputed to him, evidence was given that he had 
been seen lurking about the wood in which the mur- 
dered man was marking the trees, on the same after- 
noon. This, taken with his well-known antecedents, 
made the case so strong against him, that it would 
not have been surprising if the jury had returned a 
verdict of wilful murder; but they took a more 


merciful view of the case, and only convicted him of 


manslaughter. The judge, after telling the prisoner 
that he entirely concurred in the finding of the jury, 
and that if they had found him guilty of the capital 
charge, he would have been bound to sentence him to 
be hanged without holding out a hope of mercy, 
ordered him to be transported for life. 

Ihad gone the circuit many times, and had had 
several briefs from the same attorney from whom I 
had received that for the defence of Ward, so that a 
kind of intimacy was established between us; and 
whenever he visited London, he stayed at my cham- 
bers. On one of these occasions, he brought some 
papers relating to an action against Squire Winter 
for shooting a valuable dog, that had strayed from 
the road along which its owner was riding into one 
of the woods belonging to the former. This was the 
first time I had heard his name mentioned since I 
had been engaged in defending the murderer of his 
father. 1 found he had not long returned from his 
African expedition, during which he had been so 
unfortunate as to lose his left hand from the bursting 
of a gun. On arriving at Salisbury, I went to my 
friend the attorney, who gave me accommodation in 
his house while the assizes lasted in that city. I 
required the assistance of one of my friend’s clerks in 
arranging the documents in a case of some intricacy, 
and it was found necessary to search the parish 
records for documents. On receiving a message from 
the clerk that he had found what was wanted, I went 
to the vestry to read them. To see if there were any 
others bearing on the same subject, I continued the 
search, and among those I opened was a deed referring 
to an exchange of a piece of land belonging to the 
parishioners, called the Croft, for another piece 
nearer the village, and further from Squire Winter’s 
estate. The deed was of old date, and was em- 
blazoned with a singular device, which the clerk no 
sooner saw than he exclaimed, ‘“‘ Why, this is thesame 
crest that was on the ring Ellen Jackson showed—” 

He stopped himself, anil I said, ‘The same crest 
that was on the ring Ellen Jackson showed you, is it?” 

After a little hesitation, he answered, “ Yes. The 
crest was a very curious one, being four arms arrang- 
ed in a semicircle, the hands grasping daggers, which 
were pointed upwards.” 

“Is the Ellen Jackson you referred to the daugh- 
ter of the landlord of the Pheasant? I seem to re- 
member a young woman of that name who gave evi- 
dence on Ward’s trial.” 

“Yes,” was his answer. 

“And did Miss Jackson tell you where she got such 
an uncommon ring?” 

“Yes—no. Well, the fact is, the ring was ona 
hand. She showed it to me one morning when I 
called there in passing, when her father was out 
shooting. This Squire Winter is not such as his 
father was; he lets Jackson shoot over his estate as 
much as he pleases.” 

“The ring was on a hand; I suppose you mean on 
her hand.” 

“No, I don’t. It was ona hand as dry and sifriv- 
elled as though it were a hundred years old.” 

“And where did she get this hand from? Is it left 
lying about where her father’s customers can see 
it?”* 

He blushed for some reason, as he replied, ‘I 
don’t think it is. She took it from a box in her fath- 
er’s bedroom, in which he keeps his papers and other 
things. I saw it when she was looking for a paper 
relating to some property left by her aunt, about 
which she wanted to ask me a question, and asked 
her to let me look at it.” 

At this moment I dropped upon another paper re- 
lating to the matter in hand, and all my attention 
was given to that, soI asked no more questions at the 
time. But inthe course of the evening, when my 
friend and I were smoking our cigars, in the absence 
of any more interesting subject to talk about, I sail, 
“Your clerk tells me that Jackson, the Jandlord of 
the Pheasant, has got a ring with the peculiar crest 
of the Winters on it. Where do you suppose he got 
it from ?”’ 

‘Heaven knows! Stole it from old Winter’s fin- 
ger, perhaps; or, possibly, the present squire may 
have given it to him: I hear they are remarkably 
intimate.” 

* But neither of those hypotheses accounts for it 
being ona hand severed from the body.” 

“Severed from the body! That is singular, cer- 


would not have brought his hand all the way from 
Africa to make a publican a present of it.” 

‘Not very likely, I should say.” 

After some further observations on the singularity 
of the circumstance, the conversation turned on mat- 
ters in which we were more immediately interested. 


I had had a hard day’s work in court on Saturday, 
and feeling fatigued, instead of going to church the 
next morning, I went round by the cathedral to 
Harnham, and from thence I wandered along a road 
which brought me to a public-house. On looking up 
at the signboard, I saw it was the Pheasant. ‘The 
day was a hot one, and the sign reminded me that 
there was a bridle-road which led through the wood 
in which poor old Winter had been murdered. I 
turned into the path, and at the first opening I came 
to (which happened to be quite close to a stone cross, 
so,covered with a species of moss, that 1 had some 
difficulty in making out that the inscription on it 
stated that this was the spot where the sq uire’s body 
had been found), I turned out of it again, and found 
myself in a small open space. Here I lay down, with 
my face turned towards the bright blue sky, and 
watched the curious forms which the light clouds 
assumed as they followed each other across the con- 
fined space which comprised my field of view. Pres- 
ently, I fancied that my back was getting cold, and 
that this might be caused by the dampness of the 
ground on which I was lying. I got up, and pegged 
awap with the heel of my boot to break through the 
grass, to ascertain if the ground beneath was damp. 
I tried two or three places, and the last time it struck 
against the butt of a pistol, causing the muzzle to 
turn upwards. I picked it up, and wiped the dirt 
off with some grass. The barrel was very rusty; but 
there was a small plate of silver behind the hammer, 
which I soon rubbed clean enough to see that it was 
engraved, and a little additional friction enabled me 
to perceive that it was the peculiar crest of the Win- 
ters. To aman of my profession, the vicinity of the 
spot where Winter had been murdered, naturally 
suggested that this pistol was the weapon by which 
the crime had been perpetrated. One idea followed 
another, until I was led to connect together the mur- 
der, the hand and ring possessed by Jackson, the 
hand lost by the present owner of Stockton Park, 
and the intimacy between the two men, so unusual 
between persons of such different grades. 

At first, I thought I would consult my friend the 
attorney before I did anything in the matter; but on 
second thoughts, I determined on striking a blow 
while I was on the spot, and had some leisure. The 
door of the Pheasant was shut, as a sort of compli- 
ment to the day, I suppose, certainly not to keep out 

ti s. Iremembered the man, directly I walk- 
ed in and saw the landlord. He was in the act of 
cleaning his gun, and without waiting to be question- 
ed, I said, ‘“‘Are you aware, Mr. Jackson, of the pen- 
alty to which an accessory to a murder, either before 
or after the fact, is liable?” 

He stared, and seemed quite stupefied by the ques- 
tion. I kept my eyes fixed steadfastly upon him, and 
at last he stammered out, “ What do you ask me 
such a question for?” 

“You don’t remember me perhaps. I defended 
poor Ward, whv had such a narrow escape of being 
hanged, through your not telling the truth at the 
trial.” ; 

I could see he was tempted to deny what I said, 
but the positive tone in which I spoke puzzled him 
so much, that after a brief attempt at consideration, 
he seemed to conclude I had got my information from 
Winter, for he said, ‘‘I suppose Squire Winter isa 
friend of yours, and he has got you to come and try 
to frighten me off.” 

“I told him it was not so, and urged him to make 
such a statement as would enable me to get Ward 
released; in which case, I promised he should be 
dealt with as leniently as possible, otherwise 1 would 
have him taken into custody at once as a party con- 
cerned. Intimidated by my threats, and not know- 
ing how far I might be able to carry them into exe- 
cution, but probably imagining the worst from what 
I said with respect to the hand and ring in his pos- 
session, he at last consented to tell me all about it. 

“The evening the old squire was murdered, Stephen 
Quain the woodman came across from the plantation 
yonder, and told me the squire wanted my horse to 
ride home. I got it ready as fast as I could, and 
brought him round. Two or three minutes after- 
wards the squire came up. He didn’t much like the 

look of the beast, and said so; but he was a very good 
horse for all that, only he didn’t get as much rubbing 
as the squire’s own horses did. However, he got on 
him, and rode off down the bridle-road through the 
hazel-copse. I was sitting by the fire smoking my 
pipe; and I remember I was wondering whether he 
would catch sight of Ward, who had been up here 
about an hour before, and went away soon after I 
told him the squire was close by marking the trees. 
Presently I heard a horse gallop up to the door, and 
went out to seeif one of the grooms had brought 
mine back. I found it was my horse, but there was 
nobody on his back. I wondered what had happen- 
ed, and guessed the squire had got off and gone in- 
doors, thinking the horse would stand there till a 
groom came round to ride him up here, and that the 
horse had trotted off, and found his way home. I 
rubbed my hand down his legs to see if he had run 
against anything; and when I touched his off-shoul- 
der, he started away; and at the same time, I felt 
| that my hand was wet. I looked at it, and it was 
| just light enough to see that my hand was bloody, 
| and that the horse’s shoulder had been cut. I took 


| hold of the bridle to lead him into the stable, and 








the bit and cheek-strap; and it gave me a turn when 
I saw it was a man’s hand, cut off clean at the wrist. 
I unfastened the fingers, and carried it with me into 
the stable, and put it into the corn-bin, while I went 
to get a lantern. As soon as I took it out again and 
held it to the light, I knew it was the young squire’s 
by the ring that was on one of the fingers. I was a 
good bit frightened; but I thought it was best to say 
nothing about it then, soI hid the hand under the 
thatch, and went down to the house to see what had 
happened. As I was going through the hazel-copse, 
I saw something dark lying in the path. What we 
call the hunter’s moon was pretty near the full; but 
it was such a hazy night, that I could but just make 
out the face; and instead of being the young squire, 
as I thought it must be, I found it was the squire 
himself. I didn’t tell anybody what I knew; but if 
Ward had been sentenced to be hanged, I should 
have done so. When his trial came on, and he was 
only to be transported fur life, I thought to myself 
that I was a very poor man, and had got a large 
family to keep, and that he would have been sure to 
be transported some time or other, for he wouldn’t 
have minded shooting a keeper a bit; so I determined 
to keep the hand with the ring on the finger just as 
it was; and when the new squire came home, I would 
make him pay me to keep quiet. It was the right 
hand—for the squire is left-handed—and he always 
wore the ring on his forefinger. 

The next morning, as soon as it was light, I went 
down to the place where I found the body the night 
before, and among the roots of one of the hazels, I 
found the pistol you have got there. I looked round 
to see it’ anybody was near, but there was nobody to 
see me, so I went behind the bushes, and dug outa 
turf, and buried the pistol underneath, and then put 
the turf down over it, so that nobody could see it had 
been touched.” Here, as if seized with a sudden im- 
pulse, he exclaimed, ‘‘ And, by the Lord Harry, I’ll 
have it back again!” He had been holding the gun 
he was cleaning in his hand all the time he had been 
telling me what I have related; and as he uttered 
this exclamation, he jumped up, and holding the gun 
by the barrel, made a blow at me with the stock. 
The attack was so sudden and unexpected, that if my 
movement had not been as quick as my eye, I should 
probably have received the blow on my head, as he 
undoubtedly intended I should. Luckily, I dodged 
it, and the gun came down on the back of the chair, 
smashing the back of the chair, and breaking the 
stock off from the barrel. Before he had time to re- 
cover himself to repeat the blow, I knocked him 
down, and beat him about the head with the metal 
butt of the pistol until he was incapable of doing 
more harm. When I had done this, I was puzzled 
what next to do, for I did not like to leave him there 
bleeding; and there was nobody in the house to at- 
tend to him if I went away, his daughters and her 
brothers having, as I was told afterwards, gone to 
the cathedral at Salisbury, in the hope of seeing the 
judge there. I went to the well, and drew up a pail 
of water; and soaking my handkerchief in it, I went 
back and bound it round his head, and then started 
for the town as fast as I could go, calling, as I went 
to my friend’s house, at a surgeon’s, where I left 
word that his services were wanted at the Pheasant. 
My friend’s residence was beyond the city; and when 
I got there, I found he had gone to Laverstock, but 
was expected home todinner. I had decided I would 
tell him what had happened before I gave notice to 
the authorities. I knew there was no chance of 
Jackson making his escape; and I did not imagine 
he was in a condition to give any instructions to any- 
body to go to Squire Winter with an account of what 
had passed. Hour after hour went by, and my friend 
did not come home. I dined alone; and about eleven 
o’clock he returned, apologizing for his absence from 
his dinner-table, by saying that he had found an old 
schoolfellow staying with his friend, whom he had 
not seen fur several years. Late as it was,I told him 
of the discovery I had made; but he thought as it 
was then so late, and we should be sure of tinding 
Jackson the next day, that the matter might very 
well stand over until then. I did not quite approve 
of his advice, but I suffered myself to be persuaded. 
The next morning we went down to the court-house 
earlier than usual, and constables were despatched 
to apprehend Winter, and Jackson also, if he was in 
a condition to be moved. The latter was found in 
bed at his house, but the former was not discoverable 
anywhere. None of the servants knew where he had 
gone to; all they could say was, that he had gone out 
on the Sunday afternoon as usual, and had not re- 
turned. What had become of him, was never ascer- 
tained. As for Jackson, he was recovering fast from 
his wounds; but erysipelas attacked him, and in a 
short time he had gone where the justice of man 
could not reach him. Ward’s release was obtained 
on a representation of the case in the proper quarter. 





HOPE AND WORK. 
There are some people who think that nothing is 
gained unless all is gained. They prefer to go hungry 
if they cannot have the whole loaf at once. They are 
impatient, restless and unpractical ; they rarely bring 
much to pass, but spend their days in chasing phan- 
toms, mourning over the hardships of their lot, and 
watching for a Utopia or an earthly paradise. An- 
other and wiser class see that all healthy changes, all 
real and lasting reforms, are slowly inaugurated. 
They have learned from the past that all enduring 
institutions are the products of slow growth. They 
avail themselves of every advantage, however small, 
offered them in the prosecution of their work, and toil 
on, cheerful in the hope that present achievements 





tainly. Why, Winter bas lost one hand. Surely he | found there was something dangling from the ring of 


will form the stepping-stones to greater victories. 


CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE BRIVER OF LIFE. 





O, beautiful, beautiful river of life! 
Wandering on through the valley of years, 

Mingling peace with the wildest strife, 
Sweetest smiles with the bitterest tears: 

How I love the cadence low 

é Murmured by thy hidden wave, 

Passionate song with measured flow, 

Swelling up from the shadowy cave, 


O, beautiful, beautiful river of life! 
Wandering on through the valley of years, 
Fiercest emotions in thy bosom are rife, 
Undying love and endless fears. 
Bright is the mist hanging over thy wave, 
Gentle the breeze sighing over thy breast, 
Lovely the shores which thy bright waters lave, 
Lulled be thy ceaseless murmur to rest. 


When the lingering light of day 
Shines athwart the blossoming plain, 
Lighting up thy snowy spray, 
Sweetest sounds thy sad refrain,— 
Softest breathes the music low, 
Swelling o'er thy shining wave, 
Passionate surge in the depth below, 
Struggling up from its shadowy grave. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
GAUDELOUPE. 


BY CATHARINE EARNSHAW. 


“ With dreamful eyes 
My spirit lies 
Where summer sings and never dies— 
O’er veiled with vines, 
She glows and shines 
Among her future oil and wines."* 


A BOAT lay off the island, softly rocking on the 
fair Carib sea; the day was dying—far over the heav- 
ing gold of the waters, she was breathing her last, 
with the languid sweetness of a southern evening. 
The sea throbbed at the touch of her fragrant breath 
—its gleaming topaz and emerald undulated in love 
with the caresses of the sky that bent toward it. 
The birds that dipped their wings in the flow of 
molten jewels, hung enamored over the iridescent 
wave, and sang of love immortal. The man who lay 
in the boat heard the birds, and drank deep into his 
heart that song of love. The air he breathed was 
wine, the sky above was amber, the sea beneath was 
one deep of liquid enchantment. He floated still in 
this scene of witchery, which a wandering peri might 
have mistaken fur the home she had lost. The faint 
scent of spices came from the plantations of Guade- 
loupe—so faint as to be a blessing to the time that 
lacked nothing the earth or sea could give. Some- 
times a subdued murmur of negroes from the planta- 
tions gave the sign of a living community—for the 
French houses on the island gleamed still and white, 
without sign of life. 

Edward Berthier remained moveless in his boat; 
his head lay on the crimson cushion, his dark face 
upturned to the heaven that seemed almost revealed, 
filled with a sense of unutterable loveliness. In his 
face one saw the fire and chivalric honor that dwelt 
in his soul. True-hearted through life and death, he 
felt the rare French reverence for woman, without 
the common French levity. 

Floating on that sea of perfection, his eyes did not 
forget to turn toward the shore, with a gleam of ex- 
pectation and desirein them; at last, his face flushed 
with a sudden emotion, and he sat up ‘ight in his 
seat. From the little inlet in the coast, there glided 
a slender skiff, propelled by the arms of a muscular 
black. Inthe boat were two ladie —they waved their 
handkerchiets when they saw Berthier, who bent his 
head in acknowledgment. His poet heart realized 
how beautifully in keeping with the supernaturally 
lovely night were the faces and forms of the ladies. 
Their veils drooped over the half-curled locks of per- 
fumed hair—their eyes looked the bewildering glory 
that lies slumbering in the hearts of some women of 
the lands of the sun. The two sisters stayed their 
gliding course, by the boat of Berthier. To one of 
them, Berthier’s face showed something of the pas- 
sion his soul felt; he could never meet Laure De- 
sault without inwardly yielding her homage, as queen 
ot his destiny. Less regularly beautiful than her 
sister, her face contained expressions as exhaustless 
as the emotions she experienced. Now she leaned 
listlessly over the boat’s side, her face filled with the 
dreamy languor of the time and place. Berthier chat- 
ted in animation—with the sister-- but his eyes, with 
his soul in them, wandered restlessly to Laure. Fin- 
ally he addressed her. 

Mademoiselle Laure, have you no thanks for 
me that I invited you to such a trysting place as 
this?” 

Laure looked up, and smiled upon him, as she re- 
plied: 

You should have been a poet, monsieur. Don’t 
you wish you were one, that this scene might be em- 
balmed in words as glowing as the reality?” 

“T could never be satisfied with any mortal power 
of expression. You know the most powerful is al- 
ways unspeakable.” 

“Yes; did I ever find one who was satisfied with 
his expression, I should deem him very shallow.” 
“Tt is true that it is only the superficial egotist 
who is entirely pleased with his own exertions.” Ed- 
ward paused a moment, then continued, rather ab- 
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ruptly, “1 beg you to allow me to. take the oars in 
your boat; in the meantime, your servant can row 
my boat to ldnd. 1 believe I am sufficiently learned 
in sailor-craft.”” 

The black looked up, momentarily, from under cyn- 
ical, deceitful brows, then bent his head as his mis- 
tress said: 

“ Pierre, do as monsieur has directed, and do not 
forget to return to the plantation at the usual time.” 


Edward sprang lithely into the ladies’ boat, and 
with two or three oar-strokes they floated apart, 
away from the solitary black, who bent himself to his 
work, and in a few moments had reached the shore. 
Edward watched his receding boat with a strange 
look of despair and anger. At last he said, in a con- 
strained voice: 

** Mademoiselle Laure, how are your father’s ne- 
groes in this disquieted time? Do they still maintain 
their peaceful demeanor?” 

Laure looked up with an expression of uneasiness. 
She withdrew her hand from the water in which she 
had been trailing it. 

“TI did not wish to alarm you, but I confess to some 
concern about Pierre and his influence, which I know 
to be great.” 

Laure looked with anxious eyes at the black, who 
was tying his boat tothe wharf. She replied: 

“T have spoken to my father about him—I have 
always distrusted him; but my father relies on his 
authority more implicitly and securely than I can. 
You know he is just, but severe. Monsieur, do you 
think our blacks will join the league that has been 
suspected?” 

Laure’s face became somewhat more pallid, in its 
soft hauteur. She knew too well the horrors of a 
slave insurrection. Edward let the melancholy sweet- 
ness of his eyes fall full upon the face of Laure ; he did 
not reply instantly, not till Laure had ceased to meet 
his gaze. 

“ You know I am one of the impromptu officers con- 
cerning these riots; I believe I have discovered that 
which implicates your Pierre; it was partly this dis- 
covery that made me solicit your presence in the bay. 
Unhappily, your father would believe nothing in- 
surrectionary concerning his slaves. His fancied se- 
curity is full of danger; still I shall, with your per- 
mission, ask an interview with him this evening. I 
shall request him to allow police about his house.” 

“Ts the danger so imminent?” Laure asked; “I 
had thought this incipient rising had been crushed 
last month.” 

There was a silence for a moment, when Edward 
asked: 

“Can I not persuade you two ladies to pass the 
night at your uncle’s plantation on Desirade? I 
will row you there, and inform your father after- 
wards.” 

Edward spoke in a tone so full of entreaty, that the 
two sisters paled, as they thought why he had done 
so. It was Laure who answered in tones coldly re- 
solved : 

“It isimpossible; I shall remain with my father. 
It would be a night of pain and of doubt away from 
him; I would rather endure the pain and the danger, 
if there be any.” 

Edward bowed, without speaking. The short twi- 
light had faded, and the gorgeous, heavy-breathed 
night of that latitude was coming over sea and sky. 
The stars burned vivid and near; a crescent moon 
hung low in the sky, its radiance yellow and warm, 
and seeming to come nearer to the earth than in the 
colder North; its rays embraced the island—they 
wooed it with caresses sweet and passionate, as the 
voice of the nightingale, in the rose-thickets of the 
plantations. The tair island hung, dewy and beau- 
tiful, between the waters of the tideless sea and the 
warm amethyst of the starry sky. The unacknowl- 
edged lovers in their boat were dimly conscious that 
the scene was more beautiful than ever, they did not 
think it was because they saw it together. 

A calm-faced, self-willed Frenchman, Monsieur 
Desault listened attentively to Edward’s tale of the 
intrigues and designs of the slaves. When he had 
ceased speaking, and stood awaiting a reply, mon- 
sieur said, in tones too polite to be deprecated : 

“1 owe you all gratitude for your advice and inter- 
est; but there is an insuperable objection in the way 
of my doing as you request; it lies in the fact that 1 
have always required my servants to consider their 
master as impregnable, therefore, at this late hour, 1 
shall not prove to them that he is not so.” 

Edward bowed himself out ef the presence of De- 
sault, rage and despair mingling in his heart. He 
knew how the haughty planter would resent any in- 
terference on his part, but when he thought of the 
face of Laure Desauit, he resolved that her home 
should be guarded, should he lose forever the favor of 
her father. 

The sultry air hung still and moist over Gaude- 
loupe; a dampness had half obscured the stars, and 
the young moon had long ago sunk out of sight. The 
odors of ten thousand shrubs and blooms made the 
midnight almost oppressively sweet. A deathlike 
silence brooded over the plantations; it seemed that 
all were asleep. 

But all were not sleeping. On the Desault estate, 
moving stealthily underneath the trees, a long col- 


- uma of negroes advanced steadily towards the man- 


sion. No expression could be distinguished in the 
gloom on their dark faces—but their steady, almost 
noiseless tramp seemed ominous of almost every- 
thing evil. 

Coming nearer, they separated, and surrounded the 
house. Past wrongs burned in their souls; revenge 
was close at hand, and its satanic joy urged them on. 
Silently they worked, till long tongues of flame leaped 





upward, surrounding the beautiful vine-covered 
dwelling. They waited till the fire seemed fairly at 
work, then an accursed cry of glee broke from their 
throats. The sting of the cruelties and wrongs heap- 
ed upon them seemed to be destroyed by those flames. 
They forgot the kind-eyed girls who bad so often 
pleaded in vain for them. The master, the hated 
master, was there, encircled by the fires kindled by 
his slaves. . 

As that dreadful cry pierced the perfumed air, a 
window was thrown up in the second story, and De- 
sault’s stern face appeared. 

* Fools!”’ he cried, ‘do you not know that for eve- 
ty spark of fire here, one of your black carcasses 
shall be consumed! The authorities are not dead, 
though they sleep.” 

“Let them wake!” cried one of the negroes, ‘‘ they 
will not wake in time to save you!” 

“No matter; if they wake to destroy you,” replied 
the voice of Desault. 

He extended both his hands, and the reports of two 
pistols were followed by the fall of two of the blacks. 
A terrific yell followed their fall, and before it 
had died away, Desault shot down two more. He 
seemed to take a grim pleasure in thus firing on them, 
though he could not hope to subdue them, for he was 
completely in their power. They howled with rage, 
they envied the flames the power of destroying the 
sardonic-faced man who stood looking at them. Two 
or three, who had muskets, fired random shots at 
him, but they had no effect. 

Suddenly the clatter of horses’ feet was heard; so 
near and so rapid, that there seemed no chance of 
escape. The negroes had only chance to look in 
anxiety and dismay at each other, before a body of 
cavalry dashed in upon them. They tried to fly, and 
darted through the gloom, but they found a line of 
men ready to receive them, for the military surround- 
ed the place. 

As commander of the cavalry, rode Edward Berth- 
ier. A despairing pallor overspread his face, as he 
saw how the fire was raging. 

** Too late!” for love, or life, or happiness, seemed 
to ring in his ears. 

Committing the work of capturing the blacks to 
the care of his lieutenant, he threw himself from his 
horse, and ran to the little back entrance, which he 
hoped had, as yet, escaped the fames—but he was 
disappointed; the slaves had not forgotten to heap 
their fagots there, and the place was blazing. 

Desperate and courageous, Edward did not yield. 
At the rear of the house, he finally discovered a win- 
dow, which, though smouldering and smoking, still 
was not yet devoured by flames. 

He wrenched out the window, and leaped in, hard- 
ly conscious of a hope that he could ever leave the 
burning building. Flying along the passage-ways, 
he encountered the terrified, screaming house-ser- 
vants. Of them he vainly demanded where were the 
young laslies. 

He explored room after room, when, at last, half 
suffocated by smoke, he came to the apartment where 
Monsieur Desault had stood. 

Here were the two girls, bending over the inani- 
mate form of their father. Life had left him. Just 
as the soldiers came up, one negro, not forgetting his 
revenge in his fright, had taken steady aim at the 
face of Desault, and shot him through the head. 

Edward could not repress a shudder, as he saw the 
prostrate man, but he did not hesitate a moment. 

“Follow me!” he cried, “if we be not now too 
late!” 

They could not have disobeyed that voice, had they 
wished. They followed him in silence, through rooms 
consecrated to them by all the memories of child- 
hood. 

They reached the window through which he had 
entered. The heat was intense, and almost too much 
for mortal to bear, but courage and love conquered, 
and at last they stood outside—the instant after, the 
fire darted in and consumed the framework of the 
window. 

Several soldiers came up, and stood at a little dis- 
tance, awaiting the orders of Edward. The two girls 
remained motionless, looking at the burning of their 
home—thinking of their tather. Their pallid faces 
looked strangely beautiful by the flickering light— 
their eyes gleamed with the subdued light of unut- 
terable sorrow. At last Edward approached them, 
and said: 

“Allow me to conduct you to your uncle’s at Desir- 
ade, or to any place you tell me.” 

Laure turned her soft glance upon the young man; 
more of her soul than she knew was in that glance. 

‘Take us to Desirade,” she said, and they turned 
and lett the place. 

1t was not many hours since those three had float- 
ed on that peaceful sea, beneath that smiling sky. 
Now, in sorrow and darkness they sped over the 
placid waters. The odorous airs of La Desirade greet- 
ed them, 

The two girls could not speak their thanks, but the 
hands Edward stooped to kiss, trembled in his clasp 
—the eyes of Laure were misty with unspoken emvu- 
tion. The young man left them with his soul full of 
the love which Laure seemed to bless. 





Many years atter, in their quict villa on the shores 
of Southern France, Edward Berthier and his wife 
would talk of that dreadful night in Gaudeloupe— | 
but they loved better to recall the ineffable beauty of | 
the twilight row, than the horrors that succeeded it. | 





Even an ordinary composition, well delivered, is | bing arteries of Nature, feeling how one great heart } 


Portical Quotations. 


[Compiled for The Flag of cur Union.} 
BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. 


PEACE. 
Peace, thy olive wand extend, 
And bid wild War his ravage end, 
Man with brother man to meet, 
And as a brother kindly greet.— Burns. 


Down the dark future, through long generations, 
The echoing songs grow fainter and then cease; 
And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 
I hear once more the voice of Christ say, ‘* Peace!"’ 
Longfellow. 
God of peace! whose spirit fills 
All the echoes of our hills, 
All the murmurs of our rills, 
Now the storm is o’er;— 
O, let freemen be our sons; 
And let future Washingtons 
Rise to lead their valiant ones, 
Till there 's war no more.—John Pierpont. 
Long peace, I find, 
But nurses dangerous humors up to strength, 
License and wanton rage, which war alone 
Can purge away.— Mallet. 


Peace itself should not so dull a kingdom, 
(Though war, nor no known quarrel were in question,) 
But that defences, musters, preparations, 
Should be maintained, bled and coll d, 
As were a war in expectation.— Shakspeare. 
O beauteous peace! 
Sweet union ofa state! what else but thou 
Gives safety, strength and glory to a people? 
Thomson. 





TREASON. 
Is not there some chosen curse, 
Some hidden thunder in the stores of heaven 
Red with uncommon wrath, to blast the man 
Who owes his greatness to his country's ruin ? 
Addison. 
Good God! what a title, what name 
Will history give to your crime! 
In the deepest abyss of dishonor and shame 
Ye will writhe till the last hour of time, 
As braggarts who forged their own chains, 
Pulled down what their brave fathers built, 
And tainted the blood in their children's young veins 
With the poison of slavery and guilt; 
And Freedom's bright heart is hereafter tenfold, 
For your folly and fall more discouraged and cold. 
Albert Pike (rebel general.) 
God knoweth all, God ruleth all, 
And wields the lightnings of his wrath; 
And wheresoe’er the traitor walks 
The bolt of ruin tracks his path. 
A. J. H. Duganne. 
O, for a tongue to curse the slave, 
Whose treason, like a deadly blight, 
Comes o'er the councils of the brave, 
Ané blasts them in their hour of might. 
Moore. 
Think on the insulting scorn, the conscious pangs, 
The future miseries that await the apostate. 
Dr. Johnson. 
His country’s curse, his children's shame, 
Outcast of virtue, peace and fame.— Moore. 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
ONE DAY. 





BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN,. 





“This eve's the time— 
This eve intense with yon first trembling star 
We seem to pant and reach."’ 

I HAD begun to think that my life was not a blos- 
soming plant, when, suddenly, it burst into flower 
between two radiant midnights. For when you 
speak of days you mean the nights of course; just as 
when you speak ofa fair face you mean also the shin- 
ing hair that shadows it. So by that one day I mean 
not only its golden sunshine, but the trailing purple 
dusk full of stars. 

Madame very readily excused me from going to the 
theatre with her in July. ‘It is, as you say, too 
warm, my dear; but I must positively go and take 
another look at the arrangement of C.’s drapery. 
She isn’t much of an actress, but the fall of her man- 
tle is an artistic chef-d’ewvre. I shall wear my shawl 
so, now that it is too warm to draw it closer. You 
are wise to keep early hours after such a winter, and 
your color is really improving. du revoir. And, Vi- 
olet, wear white to-morrow morning if you are fresh; 
but if you are pale, put on rose-color.” 

Then the carriage rolled away to town, and I was 
left alone in the great house. A strange restlessness 
possessed me as night came on, a presentiment of 
something about to happen, an expectation half 
pleasurable, half painful, and altogether exciting. 
Voices seemed to come from the trumpet blossoms of 
the honeysuckle that swung their heavy sweetness in 
through my casement; there was a great buzz and 
whispering in the old linden trees that stood in a 
close group at the corner of the house nearest me; 
there was a peculiar significance in the sleepy chirp 
of a bird, here and there awakened by the fall of a 
scented dewdrop on his downy neck, or the flit of a 
broad-winged moth past his nest. 


Doubtless every person of the so-called nervous | 


temperament has had such moods—moods when the 





kindred and sympathy with what is usually held 
alien. 

Just after the stroke of midnight there was a 
softened roll of wheels up the gravel-road to the east 
door. Then half an hour of silence. Then a firm ’ 
man’s tread passed my door, and somebody went into 
the tower-chamber. Madame must have brought 
out Cousin Leo to study cultivated nature on her 
beautiful estate. She always found fault with his 
wild mountain and forest pictures, and persisted that 
@ portrait-painter might as well paint nothing but 
milkmaids as a landscape-painter confine himself to 
“Nature unadorned.” Dear, glorious old Leo! I was 
so glad he had come. 

I leaned from my casement, and pushing aside the 
dewy, flowering vines, looked along the balcony that 
ran past my room to the tower-chamber. There, 
too, leaned a figure looking out into the fragrant dusk 
of the gardens, and up into the purple sky that was 
all alive with stars. I put a hand each side of my 
mouth to convey the sound, and in a stage-whisper, 
which I had learned trom Rachel, sent a “‘ Welcome; 
and good-night!”’ across. 

The figure started slightly, hesitated, then a low- 
toned ‘ good-night,” answered me. 

If I had broken the thread of some golden, poetic 
musing, I knew that his love would invest the very 
breaking with a brightness, as sunshine starts into a 
new sparkle on the fracture of a gem. Then I went 
back and sank content among my pillows, drifting 
slowly off to the land of dreams. 

The honeysuckles were all abuzz with humming- 
birds when I woke the next morning, and a long 
beam of early sunshine, crimson as a rose, came 
through the wide-open t, and 1 to fall 
into flushing power in the lace of my bed-curtains. 
I lay and let it creep down toward me, and listened 
to hear Leo come out. He always took the cream of 
the morning, but, perhaps, having been so late, he 
would over-sleep. It seemed so, There was no stir 
nor sound from his chamber, and presently I rose and 
dressed, remembering i "3 inj » and 
wearing white, since L found myself bright. I fasten- 
ed a narrow band of dark-purple velvet around my 
head, and looped my yellow hair with it to bring out 
all the gold. Then, throwing aside my blue cordeliere, 
I wove a girdle of ivy-leaves from a plant that grew 
on the balcony, and made a bower for my pet mock- 
ing-bird whose gilded cage shone through the glossy 
greenness. Lastly I twirled slowly round and round 
before my Psyche-glass to see that ail was right. Leo 
always noticed my dress, and I liked to please him, 


Leo was flowery and fanciful in his talk to me. 
He called me Pansy instead of Violet, because my 
eyes were purple, and sometimes Anemone, because 
he said my frail whiteness reminded him of a blossom 
that a breeze could break. And when the color got 
flickering into my face he would call me Aurora 
Borealis ; but we always quarrelled abc ut the Borealis, 
because I insisted that there was nothing cold about 
me, and that the purest flames are pale. And he 
called me Fairy for my slender lightness, though I 
was as tall as the Medician Venus. In short he en- 
veloped me in his lovely and sparkling fancies, till I 
was like Undine in the fountain, and I loved him like 
a brother, and father, and friend, and in all sorts of 
ways except as a lover, and that he didn’t want. 

Indeed, I hadn’t much thought of lovers, and was 
content with hero-worship, setting up little niches in 
my heart for various creat souls, antique and modern, 
which gave me no trouble at all, as lovers might have 
done. Perhaps there was one exception, though. 
There was one man who didn’t stay loftily on his 
pedestal, as he should have done, but who had a way 
of stepping off and wandering into my daily thoughts, 
touching trivial, familiar things, and giving me 
strange feelings which I couldn’t account for—an 
unrest that was better than tranquillity, a delight 
that had a sting of pain, and a pain that was full of 
delight. But perhaps this was because Mr. Van- 
denhoff was not a man of distant times and places, 
but one whom I had met in real life, whose hand I 
had touched, whose voice I had heard in private life, 
as well as from the platform whence his voice was a 
power in the country. For Philip Vandenhoff was a 
politician in high place, and a noble patriot as well 
as a politician. 

Presently, getting tired of waiting I went out and 
down stairs. Nobody stirring but servants, who, in 
some dim, early watches of the morning had set 
everything shining, and then retired to their own 
precincts. A fresh breeze swept through the wide 
hall that divided the house from the east to the west 
fronts; the satin curtains of the drawing-room and of 
madame’s boudoir waved and rustled softly; a sun- 
beam, now faded from crimson to gold, stole through 
the lindens and fell on the dark-green sofa in the li- 
brary, and across the round reading-table, flickering 
as the leaves flickered, creeping toward a large illus- 
trated volume of Dante open at the picture of the 
poet standing and gazing rapt at Beatrice who gazes 
upward in a still ecstasy of adoration. 

I went into the conservatory and gathered flowers 
for the breakfast table, 2 bouquet of roses for the cen- 
tre,a bunch of deep-tinted heliotrope for madame, 
lilies of the valley for poor, humble mademoiselle 
Pierre, her companion, who was now, doubtless, pa- 
tiently waiting up stairs for madame to wake, in 
order that she might wish her good-morning, and 
inquire of her health, perhaps give a finishing touch 
to her toilet if Desiree didn’t quite satisfy her mistress. 
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pansy is a thought with a bright hope shir 
it, the very sunshine of the mind. I take 
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hole of his vest. 
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He leaned back, and, closing his eyes, # 
fall into a pleasant reverie. 
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just plucked with bunches of leaves from the trees, 
the dew still on them; strawberries full of melting 
sweetness; and a single immense cluster of purple 
Hamburg grapes lying on a large vine-leaf, whose 
green seemed to show through their transparent 
globes. 

No one appearing yet, I caught my guitar and 
went out, placing myself before the balcony looking 
up at the arched window of the tower-chamber, and 
striking a few chords, began to sing: 


“ Awake! awake! the morning freshly beaming, 
Shines o’er the deep our lingering steps to chide." 


A hand put back the fluttering muslin drapery, a 
tall head bowed to avoid the sash, and Philip Van- 
denhoff stepped out on to the balcony, and made me 
a courteous though laughing salute. The guitar fell 
from my hands, and I felt myself blushing as though 
a pink veil had been thrown over me. 

“T am sorry to disappoint you,” he said, leaning 
over the balustrade and looking at me with bright 
eyes. 

“JT—I thought it was Cousin Leo who came,” I 
stammered, 

““T knew last night that you mistook me,” he said, 
still smiling, his face glowing with mischief and 
pleasure. ‘ But you know the proverb that ‘stolen 
fruit is sweet.’ I founditso. May 1 come down to 
you and ask pardon for the involuntary cheat?” 

We walked up and down the garden till madame’s 
slear, sweet voice called from the piazza, “ Violet, do 
you and Mr. Vandenhoff breakfast upon dewdrops?” 

We went in at that, and I gladly took refuge in si- 
lence and listened to their talk. Madame, though a 
true woman of the world, could utter noble senti- 
ments sometimes; remains, probably, of some yet 
unpetrified youthful enthusiasms, and her tact show- 
ed her that this was the time for them; and Mr. 
Vandenhoff, though he seemed to have laid aside the 
great man, and to have appeared in a new character, 
cordial, happy, with an almost boyish freshness, was 
yet too familiar with great thoughts to let one pass 

ted or hoed. Not that the conversation 
was didactic or stilted; but its lightness was not 
trivial. It was like the sparkling foam that crests 
the strong wave. 

“May I keep it?” asked Mr. Vandenhoff, in a low 
aside to me, touching the golden pansy as we rose 
from the table. 

“If you like,” I answered. “ But if I had known, 
I would have brought laurel instead.” 

“This is better. ‘ Pansies for thoughts.’ A golden 
pansy is a thought with a bright hope shining over 
it, the very sunshine of the mind. I take it as an 
omen.” And he fastened it securely in the button- 
hole of his vest. 

We wandered into the conservatory, and when it 
became too warm there, strolled out into the pine 
woods whose thick branches made a soft twilight 
under them, from which we looked out into the glow 
and glory of the summer. I took a rustic seat form- 
ed of the roots of trees so artfully as to look as though 
it grew there, and Mr. Vandenhoft threw himself on 














to the green moss near, leaning back against a pine 
trunk. 

“It is so seldom that I get out of the dust and 
clamor of the world, that I know how to appreciate 
this,” he said, witha long sigh of perfect content. 
“It is like a draught of coo! water in the desert.” 

“ But your life is not a desert,” I said. ‘It must 
often be hard for you; but that cannot be a desert in 
which so many find springs of refreshment.” 

He gave me a smile of gentle thankfulness. “I 
hope some do find themselves refreshed,” he said. 
* But though my head approves, my heart sometimes 
feels parched and thirsty.” 

He leaned back, and, closing his eyes, seemed to 
fall into a pleasant reverie. And this is a good time 
to describe my hero. Phrenologists trace resem- 
blances between men and animals in feature as well 
asintemper. Thus, Wellington, thin-faced and Ro- 
man-beaked, was a human eagle, Henry Clay was 
the human baboon—a high classitication, though the 
name seems an ugly one, for the babvon is the animal 
that most nearly approaches man; Daniel Webster 
was of the lion type; and so on, other less marked 
individuals in less degrees of resemblance, these three 
being found, perhaps the most striking examples of 
the three classes. 

Like Daniel Webster, Mr. Vandenhoff also showed 
the lion type of face, not beautiful, but with a rugged 
harmony and strength, and capable of a fascinating 
and lofty beauty of expression which is unknown to a 
handsomer face. The tossed hair that gives always, 
even if ever so softly, the impression of the lion’s 
mane, the down-irawn corners of the mouth, the 
strong jaw. In this face, which could be fierce, bold, 
defiant, which could be gay, mocking, tender, which 
could be scornful or solemn, there was another look 
worn in repose, and when unaware of observation—a 
look habitual to many on whom fume has showered 
her highest honors—a look of profound and inexpres- 
sible sadness, the more touching because it was un- 
conscious. It seemed the seal of the Preacher on the 
world’s glories—*“ all is vanity.” 

I broke a large wild leaf that grew close to the 
ground, and, drawing a bodkin from my hair, pricked 
into it a verse: 

“ He works with Christ, who works for the oppressed."* 


Then raised my eyes to see Mr. Vandenhoff watching 
me. 
‘* See, the leaf faints and dies in the heat,” he said, 
as I dropped it. “ Why did you take its life?” 
* Itdies of a thought that was pierced in it,” I said. 
“* Better die of a thought than live a mere vegetable 





He took up the leaf, and read the line, then leaning 
impulsively forward, kissed my hand before I was 
aware, resuming his position immediately, and clos- 
ing his eyes again without having looked in my face. 
The morning breeze fainted, and the air grew sultry 
and heavy with the pine-odor. We went into the 
house for coolness, and sat in the shady library. 
Madame who was growing fleshy and sensitive to 
heat, but who would never appear except in ceremo- 
nious toilet, soon excused herself, and withdrew to | 
indulge in wrapper and sandals in her own apart: | 
ment. Mr. Vandenhoff took an arm-chair near my 
sofa, and sat telling me of his home and childhood, of 
his father and mother, now both dead, and of the in- 
fluences and thoughts that had gradually developed 
his life and character. 
I did not ask myself why this man thus unveiled 
his inner life to me, was not even conscious of any 
surprise at the time, but sat and listened, drinking in 
every word, daring to watch his face since he scarce- 
ly looked at me, but fixe? his eyes far away on the 
blue hills of which we got a glimpse through the 
trees, and seeming to’ be rather thinking aloud than 
speaking. But when I spoke a word, he smiled, and 
seemed always conscious of me. I did not know how 
the time had sped, but when madame came down in 
a grand toilet, looking scarcely thirty, though she 
was over fifty, I seemed to know all this man’s life 
outward and inward, all his aspirations, all his inten- 
tions. Our acquaintance had been short, and entire- 
ly conventional, but I could scarcely believe that I 
had not known him all my lite. 
“ Why, Violet dear! in morning-dress yet?” cried 
madame in pretty horror, holding up two white, 
jewelled hands. ‘ And it’s five o’clock! The Berk- 
leys and Champneys are coming out, may be here 
any moment, and dinner will be ready in an hour.” 
I started up, laughing, to retrieve my heinous of- 
fence against the etiquette of the toilet. 
“Why need she dress again?” interposed Mr. 
Vandenhoff, also rising. ‘‘ Nothing can be cooler or 
prettier than what she wears now.” 
“In matters of state we bow to you, sir,” said 
madame, with an air of graceful arrogance; ‘but in 
dress you men must acknowledge our superiority. 1 
don’t doubt that you will find Violet vastly improved 
by her toilet. Make haste, Pansy.” ‘“‘ Puton your 
green tissue,” she whispered, as I passed her, giving 
my hand a delighted squeeze. “ And wear a wreath 
of lilies of the valley with their leaves. You are 
looking divinely this evening.” 
Well might I look divinely when I had been talk- 
ing with Philip Vandenhoff all day! It was impossi- 
ble that I should have been unaware that. I was 
beautiful, and the knowledge was so pleasant; but 
never before had it given me the triumphant delight 
that I felt that evening when, as I entered the draw- 
ing-room, Mr. Vandenhoft's eyes arrested me on the 
threshold. He had been talking with my aunt, but 
stopped abruptly on seeing me, his face flushing, and 
his eyes sparkling. I could, then, delight him! 
Madame siniled and beckoned me; then, as a carriage 
was driven up to the door, left us to receive her other 
guests. 

Mr. Vandenhoff look at me quoting: 


“Her hair was tawny with gold, her eyes with purple 
were dark, 

Her cheek's pale opal burnt with a red and restless 
spark."’ 


“Tam glad you think me pretty, Mr. Vandenhoff,” 
I said, seriously, for I was always rather afraid of 
being liked just for my face. 

And then Nell Champney burst into the room. 

“OQ, here you are, Vivletta. Howdo you do, Mr. 
Vandenhoft?” shaking hands with the great man in 
the most unembarrassed manner. ‘Vi, you look 
like someborly out of a story-book. Cousin Fred will 
be more in love with you than ever.” 

I turned, blushing with annoyance, to greet Fred 
Berkley, who came in followed by an immense black 
mastiff who followed him wherever he went. Fred’s 
loverlike look did not do much toward restoring my 
composure, and I gladly bent to stroke Turk’s black 
head, and then went to meet the rest of our visitors. 


“My dear Vi, I’m terrified to death!” whispered 
Minnie Berkley. ““Iam dying to have Mr. Vanden- 
hoff speak to me, but I shall faintif he does. Did 
you ever see audacity equal to Cousin Nell’s. Aren’t 
you dreadfully afraid of Mr. Vandenhoff?” 

“O, immensely, you’ve no idea how he bites and 
tears.” 

Fred Berkley immediately devoted himself to me 
in a manner which I could easily have dispensed 
with, and which madame, in spite of her smiles, evi- 
dently liked as little. He sat by me, he made every 
excuse to draw me away from the others,and mo- 
nopolized me in a way that I could not effectually 
resist without a breach of the laws of hospitality. 
At dinner he sat beside me, preventing all my efforts 
to join in the general conversation, or hear what any 
one else was saying, by talking in a low, contidential 
voice just in my ear. 

By the time we rose from the table, what with my 
vexation and the effort to conceal it, my cheeks were 
in a hot glow, and I dared not look him in the face 
for fear of betraying an anger which would astonish 
him, and which, I felt, the circumstances did not 
seem to warrant. I did not look at Mr. Vandenhoff 
till we were in the drawing-room again, and then he 
was talking in acold, grave way with Mrs. Berkley, 
and did not seem to notice me. He was a gentleman, 
but not a courtier, and it was not difficult to see that 
he did not find his companion an entertaining one, 
and was not well pleased. 





life.” 


ney’s clear, ringing voice, drowning all others, ‘1 
propose that we go out upon the housetop and see the 
sun vet, and the moon rise, and get all the air that’s 
going this hot day.” 

Her proposal being received with acclamations, I 
gladly ran on with her to open doors and lead the 
way. 

“Mr. Vandenhoff begged to be excused a while,” 
said madame, who was the last to step out on to the 
roof. ‘ He will join us again in the drawing-room. 
Violet, dear, come and fasten this barbe. I caught it 
in # nail somewhere.” 

“Do put a stop to Fred Berkley’s devotions,” she 
whispered, hastily, and in evident vexation as I tried 
in vain to find what was amiss in her toilet. “ He is 
altogether too marked. It is in very bad taste.” 

“T have tried, madame, but cannot without offend- 
ing him.” 

“ Offend him, then,” she said, imperatively. 

I looked at her in surprise on hearing such a 
mandate from lips usually so suave and more than 
courteous. 

“There, dear, thank you. Yes, Mrs. Berkley, the 
view is fine, but not nearly equal to the centre of the 
house. But that is more of a climb than I can ven- 
ture on.” 

The place where we were was the flat roof of that 
wing of the house next the tower, and though it was 
only two stories high, it yet lifted us to a view of dis- 
tant hills, city and sea. Garden-chairs, settees, and 
a table were placed there, and a wide awning fasten- 
ed to the wall of the main building afforded shelter 
when the sun shone. It was very beautiful that 
evening, but for me it missed a charm. The moon 
came upand silvered the east while the west was 
still crimson, and the light breeze brought up odors 
from the garden. I leaned over the railing at the an- 
gle of the tower, and wondered if Mr. Vandenhott 
were out among the flowers, and if he would look up, 
and if he were offended at anything, and if I had de- 
ceived myself in thinking that he looked on me asa 
friend. Alas! what value could the friendship of a 
girl like me have for him? 

* How have I offended you?” asked a low voice at 
my side. 

“ By neglecting madame for me,” I answered, cold- 
ly. ‘Please go and talk toher. You have scarcely 
done so since you came.” 

“ Do you mean it, Violet?” asked Fred Berkley. 

“ Certainly 1 do,” 1 answered, chillingly. 

He looked at me a moment, reddened, then turned 
on his heel and left me. 

““O, come and see these splendid great clusters of 
roses close to the roof!” cried Miss Berkley from the 
other side of the platform. “ Mama, madame, do 
come and look! Fred, you must reach some for 
me.” 

Nell Champney followed the others, running, and 
clapping her hands to the dog Turk who had come 
up with us, and with whom she had been racing. 
He started willingly enough, and when she stopped, 
came rushing back to me with heavy bounds. 1 had 
been sitting on the low railing that ran round the 
roof, and had been about to rise to follow the others, 
when a sound checked me. I heard a step come out 
on the balcony directly beneath me. The railing was 
low, and as I half leaned to listen, I was entirely un- 
prepared for the onset of the dog as he sprang heavily 
against me. My hand slipped trom its light hold, and 
I fell. 

Unable from the suddenness of the shock to utter 
a word, I yet threw out my arms instinctively to 
grasp some support. They caught leaves, a twig, 
they grasped wildly the stem of a grape-vine that 
grew up the tower, they held me suspended for one 
terrible moment. How distinctly | remember and 
shudder, even now, at that moment that seemed a 
year of agony. The light laugh from Nell Champ- 
ney, the straining pain in my shoulders, the rough 
vine slipping through my hands, the thought that 
the ground was more than forty feet beneath me! 
My head reeled, the next breath I should have fallen. 
But some one sprang on to the balcony railing, took 
a step and clung to the strong trellis, stretched an 
arm, caught me as I lost my hold, and drew me safely 
into the balcony just as the trellis was giving way. 

It all passed in less than a minute, but it was long 
enough for a full realizing sense of peril, and terror, 
and rapturous relief. The arm that had caught did 
not release me, but drew me close to a breast through 
which I felt the heart beating heavily. Loose, float- 
ing locks brushed my forehead, and tenderest kisses 
closed my lips and brought the glow back to my 
cheek. I seemed to be drifting off in some dream, 
too wild and sweet for earth. 

“God be thanked, my little Violet!” broke from 
Philip Vandenhoff at length. “What an escape! 
Are you hurt, my darling?” 

I could only murmur a faint negative as I lay in 
his arms too weak, too happy to move. There was 
silence again, but one of those silences that say more 
than words. The first sound I was conscious of was 
Nell Champney’s voice just over our heads. 

“Turk, what are you staring over the railing in 
that dazed manner for? Did Violet take a flight 
over here? Madame,1 am going down in search of 
her. It was ashame for her to run away.” 

“TIT must go, Mr. Vandenhoff,” I said, trying to 
release myself. 

“We will go together in a minute, dear,” he said, 
gently detaining me. ‘ Had we better mention your 
accident before these people are gone?” 

“O, please not!” I said, eagerly. ‘It will make 
such exclamations and wonderment.” 

“We will tell only madame, then. And, Violet, 
what else shall I tell her?” 





As he drew me, unresisting, toward him again, a 
little cloud dropped its fold, and the evening star 
shone out in golden stillness. That night, for the 
first time, I saw madame thoroughly lose her self- 
possession, When Mr. Vandenhoff led me to her 
after the rest hail gone, and presented me as his 
future wife, she fairly burst into tears. Her love for 
me, her admiration of Mr. Vandenhoff, her triumph 
in chaperoning ach a match, were too much for the 
coolness of my dear, worldly, but most kind-hearted 
guardian. 

O that day! In my memory it shines like Bere- 
nice’s Crown among the stars. For it was the crown- 
ing day of my life which has shone ever since with 
the fulfilment of its ees 
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MAJOR GENERAL JEDIDIAH HUNTINGTON, 

AN officer in the continental army during the 
American Revolution, was born in Norwich, Conn., 
August 4th, 1743. His father was General Jabez 
Huntington, who was born August 7th, 1719, and 
graduated at Yale College, 1741. In 1750, he wasa 
member of the General Assembly of the colony, and 
was one of the most active bers of the ittee 
of safety at the commencement of the Revolution. 
In 1776, he was appointed one of the two major gen- 
erals from Connecticut, and on the death of General 
David Wooster, he was appointed major general over 
the entire body of the Connecticut militia. 

The son Jedidiah graduated at Harvard College in 
1763, with distinguished honor; on which occasion he 
pronounced the first English oration ever delivered 
at commencement. The social rank of his family is 
evinced by the order of his name on the college cat- 
alogue, it being the second on the list of his class; 
above that of Josiah Quincy. After leaving college, 
he engaged with his father in commercial pursuits, 
and, with the approach of the struggle for indepen- 
dence, became an active member of sons of liberty, 
and a captain of the militia. He was soon promoted 
to the command of a regiment, and joined the army 
at Cambridge, April 26, 1775, just one week after the 
battle of Lexington. His regiment was part of the 
force detailed for occupying Dorchester Heights; and, 
after the evacuation of Boston by the British troops, 
marched with the army to New York, 

During the year 1776, he was stationed at New York, 
Kingsbridge, Northcastle, and at other posts. In 
April, 1776, he was in the engagement with the Brit- 
ish at Danbury, Connecticut, assailing the enemy’s 
rear, and effecting a junction with General Arnold, 
and completely repulsing the British force. 

In May, 1777, Congress promoted him to the rank 
of brigadier general, at the recommendation of Gen- 
eral Washington. In July, he joined General Put- 
nam at Peekskill, with all the continental troops 
whivis ne could collect; and in the following Septem- 
ber, he was ordered to join the main army near 
Phiiadelphia, where he r i at headquarters, at 
Worcester, Gulph Hilis, etc. Having shared the 
hardships of his companions in arms at Valley Forge, 
during the winter of 1777-8, he, with Colonel —— 
worth, was, in March, appointed by the 
in-chief. to aid General McDougall in inquiring into 
the loss of Forts Montgomery and Clinton, in ‘the 
State of New York; and into the conduct of the prin- 
cipal officers commanding those posts, 

In May, he was ordered with his brigade to the 
North River, and was stationed, successively, at 
Camp Reading, Highlands, Peekskill and West Point. 
In July, he was a member of the court martial which 
tried General Charles Lee for misconduct in the bat- 
tle of Monmouth; and in September he sat upon the 
court of inquiry to whom was referred the case of 
Major Andre. In December, 1780, his was the only 
Connecticut Brigade that remained in the service. 

On the tenth of May, 1783, at a meeting of the offi- 
cers of the army, he was appointed one of a committee 
of four to draft a plan of organization, which resulted 
in their reporting the constitution of the Society of 
Cincinnati. On the tweniy-fourth of June, 1783, the 
army “was reduced to a competent garrison for 
West Point; Generals Patterson, Huntington and 
Greaton being the only brigadiers now left with it, 
besides the adjutant general.” At the close of the 
war General Huntington received the brevet rank of 
major general. On his retirement from the army he 
resumed business in his native town, and was succes- 
sively chosen sheriff of the county, treasurer of the 
State, and a delegate to the State convention which 
adopted the Constitution of the United States. 

In 1789, he was appointed by President Washington 
collector of the customs at New London, which office 
he retained under four administrations of the general 
government, discharging the duties of the office to 
the entire satisfaction of the public and the govern- 
ment, during a period of twenty-six years, resigning 
the office in 1815. 

He died at New London, Connecticut, on the 
twenty-fifth of September, 1818, at the age of seventy 

















* Ladies and gentlemen,” called out Nell Champ- 


five years. 


“Tell her to thank you for saving my life, for I do 
not know how to,” I said, dropping my eyes, for the 
lustre of his was something more than I could bear. 

“Shall I tell you how to thank me?” he asked, 
taking both my hands, and looking tenderly down on 
me. ‘“ Give me that lite in charge. I came out here 
purposely to see you, for I found that I could not live 
without your yellow hair and shy purple eyes beside 
me, my Pansy. Promise me all!” 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


A Georgia paper has published what purports to be 
a full account of the meeting, last winter, of President 
Lincoln and Secretary Seward, with Stephens, Hunter 
and Campbell, the rebel commissioners who were to 
talk of terms of peace and secure an armistice for the 
Confederacy. The editor of the paper states that the 
account of the meeting and the prelude were furnish- 
ed by Alexander H. S » now fined in Fort 
Warren. Davis had no idea that success would at- 
tend the conference, but he wanted to tire the South- 
ern heart with failure, by pretending that Mr. Lincoln 
would grant no termsand hadnomercy. ‘Thethree 
Southern gentlemen met Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Sew- 
ard, and after some preliminary remarks, the subject 
of peace was opened. Mr. Stephens—well aware 
that one who asks much may get more than he who 
confesses to humble wishes at the outset—urged the 
claims of his section with that skill and address for 
which the Northern papers have given him credit. 
Mr. Lincoln, holding the vantage ground of conscious 
power, was, however, perfectly frank, and submitted 
his views almost in the form of anargument. During 
the interview, it appears that Hunter declared that 
he had never entertained any fears fur his person or 
lite from so mild a government as that of the United 
States. To which Mr. Lincoln retorted that he, also, 
had felt easy as to the rebels, but not always so easy 
about the lamp-posts around Washington city—a 
hint that he had already done more favors for the 
rebels than was exactly popular with the radical men 
of his own party. Mr. Lincoln’s manner had now 
grown more positive. He suggested that it would be 
far better for the rebel States to return at once, than 
to risk the chances of continuing the war and the in- 
creasing bitterness of feeling in Congress. The time 
might come, he said, when they would not be con- 
sidered as an erring people invited back to citizenship, 
but would be looked upon as enemies to be extermi- 
nated or ruined. During the conference the amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution which had just been 
adopted by Congress, was read, providing that neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude, except for crimes, 
should exist within the United States, or any place 
within its jurisdiction, and Congress should have 
power to enforce the amendment by appropriate legis- 
lation. Mr. Lincoln stated that it would be desirable 
to have the institution of slavery abolished by the 
consent of the people as soon as possible—he hoped 
within six years. He also stated that four hundred 
millions of dollars might be offered as compensation 
to the owners, and remarked, ‘You would be sur- 
prised were I togive you the names of those who 
favor that.’ Mr. Hunter said something about the 
inhumanity of leaving so many poor old negroes and 
young children destitute by encouraging the able- 
bodied negroes to run away, and asked what are they, 
the helpless—to do? Mr. Lincoln said that reminded 
him of an old friend in Illinois, who had a crop of 
potatoes and did not want to dig them. So he tolda 
neighbor that he would turn in his hogs, and let them 
dig them for themselves. ‘ But,’ said the neighbor, 
‘the frost will soon be in the ground, and when the 
soil is hard frozen, what will they do then?’ To 
which the worthy farmer replied, ‘ Let’em root!’ Mr. 
Stephens said he supposed that was the original 
* Root, Hog, or Die,’ and a fair indication of the future 
ofthe negroes.” We think that the account is correct, 
and feel glad that it is published. It is an important 
paper, showing as it does how the heart of Mr. Lin- 
coln was softened, and how ready he was to give 
mercy to those who had been in arms against their 
country. As far as paying four hundred million dol- 
lars to the owners of slaves, he would have founda 
fierce opposition that would have cost him some of 
his popularity with the people, and we don’t think 
that Congress would have voted the money. The 
temper uf the North was not of that kind just then. 
We had the best of the Confederacy, and slavery tell 
in consequence, as every one expected that it would. 
But the negotiations failed, as we anticipated they 
would, and as Mr. Davis hoped, so he seized upon the 
occasion to inflame the Svuthern heart, and it re- 
mained inflamed until the collapse. Peace could have 
been made just as readily then as monthslater. But 





Davis willed there should be more bloodshed, and 








there was, just to gratify his ambition and vanity.—— 

President Johnson has a difficult task befure him, 

and one that will test his statesmanship to the ut- 

most. Heis seeking to bring about the reconstruc- 

tion of the States, and heis meeting with encourage- 

ment and opposition, just according to people’s views 

on the great questions before the country. One class 

desires that all negroes shall vote, while another con- 

tends that they are not tit for universal suffrage, but 

will be, in the course of time, by the aid of education. 

It is hard to please all, 80 we don’t wonder that the 
president is disposed to take no hasty steps until he 

is assured of the ground on which he stands. His 
path is beset with difliculties, but as he says that 
when he has tried one thing and it fails, he shall try 
another, we suppose that he will come out all right 
after a while. His position is no enviable one, just 
at this time.——Dick Turner, who escaped from Lib- 
by Prison, has been returned to that institution, 

much to the delight of those men whom he treated 
so harshly. He should swing for his crimes, for he 
is a scoundrel of the first water.—The story that 
negroes in Richmond have been treated harshly, is 
denied in an emphatic manner. Be cautious how 
you believe in sensational yarns these days. Some 
people desire to make capital, even it they have to 
lie about it.——It is reported that France is quite 
positive in her protection to Mexico, and will make 
war if we stir hand or foot to interfere in the emper- 
or’s wishes. We don’t like to be threatened, and yet 
we have no desire to enter Mexican territory. Sti], 
Napoleon might keep a civil tongue in his head, for 
all that.——Mrs. Seward, the wife of the Secretary of 
State, isdead. She was an estimable lady, much be- 
loved by those who knew her. Pin hesbae Washington 
Theatre has been sold to a religi i 
for $100,000.——Eudmund Ruffin, the old ruttian who 
fired the first gun at Fort Sumter, blew out what 
little brains he possessed, on the ground that he did 
not wish to survive the liberties of his country. Pity 
there are not others to follow his example. We 
should soon have quietness and peace.——A_ Colonel 
Gayley, who offered to assassinate Mr. Lincoln for 
$1,000,000, has been arrested and lodged in a Wash- 
ington prison. He says he was joking. It will be no 
joke to prove that he meant to be tavetious.——Gen- 
eral Halleck has shown that he moved troops by 
Grant’s orders, and to that mani‘esto Sherman has 
not replied. In fact, there is no occasion why he 
should answer. Let the subject be dropped.— 
The president does not pardon in a hasty manner. 
He takes time to hear all sides and then decides. All 
the prominent Confederates have applied to be rein- 
stated citizens of the United States. Most of them 
swear that they were always opposed to the rebelli 
and only joined it to save their lives and property. 
The latter inducement, probably, prompts them to 
once more make an effort, like Mrs. Dombey.—We 
need a line of steamers to connect Boston with New 
Orleans, but suppose that while we are talking over 
the matter, and holding public meetings, to see if Mr. 
Noodle the great merchant will favor the idea, New 
York will obtain all the business.—The ports of 
Texas are open to commerce, and some five thousand 
of Kirby Smith’s soldiers have joined the Mexican 
forces.—Frederic Seward is able to walk a little, 
and willsoon recover, it is thought.——Our Southern 
friends have made rushes for offices, and there is a 
scramble for the berth of post-master. They are all 
realy to prove their loyalty, if they can obtain a po- 
sition. ——Gold has been high and inactive during the 
week. Quotations were made at 140 and 142. 
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DAVIS IN HIS CELL. 

Jeff. Davis is described as having lost his appetite 
and his sleep. Somebody who saw him recently re- 
ports ‘him sitting in his bed, his brow furrowed, his 
cheeks sunken, his eye listless, gazing on the blank 
walls of his cell as if he saw a great horror betore him 
and a pallid ferror behind him. His nerves are gone; 
he starts at the slightest noise like a fevered child; 
his physical organism is prostrated almost beyond 
recuperation. His physicians, after consultation, im- 
posed absolute charnel-house quiet in his casement, 
and now the guards of the prisoner pace his cell in 
slippers, that their footfalls may not give a sound. 
The prisoner never reads, never talks except to utter 
querulous complaint, and this last he indulges in 
much less frequently than he did.” 





A PERILOUS MOMENT. 

A curious incident happened to the Emperor Na- 
poleon in Algeria. A tribe of semi-savages determin- 
ed to waylay him, and to present a memorial for the 
liberation of some of their fellow-countrymen who are 
prisoners in France. So well did they keep their 
secret that ten thousand of them, fully armed, pounc- 
ed upon the emperor and his party and urged their 
requests with loud cries and with warlike gestures, 
ostensibly in honor of their sovereign. Refusal was 
impossible and might have been fatal, and so his 
majesty, in order to avoid death, or at least capture, 
said that he would gladly use his clemency. 





CLEAN BUTTER.—A boy, whose honesty is more to 
be commended than his ingenuity, lately carried some 
butter to a merchant in a country village to exchange 
for goods. The butter having a very beautiful ap- 
pearance, and the merchant being desirous of procur- 
ing such for his own use, invited the boy to bring him 
all the butter his mother had to spare. ‘I think,” 
said the boy, “she can’t spare any more, for she said 
she would not have spared this, only a rat fell into 
the cream, and she did not like to use it herself.” 





NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 

The following choice original stories and poems will 
be published in our next number: 

WAITING,” by James D. McCabe, Jr. 

“STORY OF A Porm,” by Frederic Howe Marion. 

“MADELINE VAUGHAN,” by Emily Browning. 

“THE STORY OF THE INcH Hovse,” by Edwin S. 
Scudder. 

‘NOT BURIED ALIVE,” by Miss Amanda M. Hale. 

“THE CORSAIR OF THE SOUTH SEAS,” by Mrs. C. 
W. Denison. 

“ POPPING UNDER DIFFICULTIES,” by Laura M. 
Hayne. 

“ FASHIONABLE FOuty,” by L. Velona Stockwell. 

“From DIXIE TO NASsAvU: or, Among the Block- 
ade Runners,” by Arthur L. Meserve. 

“ BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” 
Colburn. 

‘Our YouneG Fouks’ CuLus,”’ by Wm. L. Williams, 

POETICAL QUOTATIONS,” compiled by George H. 
Seymour. 

‘ MADELINE,” by August Bell. 

“THE OLD MEETING-HovsE,” by Edwin E. Raze. 

DISENCHANTED,” by Geo. Bancroft Griffith. 


HINTS TO YOUNG RHYMEBRS. 
BY ©. W. 

Among very young writers of rhyme it often hap- 
pens that some real poetic thought or emotion 
prompts them to take up the pen; but unfortunately, 
they do not know how to use it. The thought is 
there, and it must and will come out. It beats the 
bars of its cage, it seems to grow every moment. It 
gets its possessor (I had almost said its possessed) by 
the heart-strings and the—are there such things as 
head-strings?—something like the netting of a bal- 
loon, that you’d better keep strong hold on, or the 
thing goes whizzing off into space. Well, the idea 
gets hold of these strings of being, gives them a tingle 
and a twist, and the first thing you know, there it is 
out on paper. 

Your first sensation is one of complacent relief; 
then you begin to smooth the lines, and trim here 
and there, as a duck trims her little ones just out of 
the shell—only your duckling is a swan, of course. 
If you have any sense of music in you, you feel a mis- 
giving. Some way, the creature’s feet are not quite 
the thing. It “‘wobbles” in its gait. You try to 
remedy it, but fail, only substituting a hobble for the 
“wobble.” And so it goes to the editor. 

He looks at it. ‘But, my friend, you are club- 
footed.” 

“But I’ve got a soul in me,” pleads the poor little 
cripple. 

And, sure enough, there it is, looking from bright, 
pathetic eyes, trembling on sweet, though stammer- 
ing lips, shining through the poor misshapen form so 
tenderly, that the editor, if he be a ‘“soft-hearted 
fellow,” or if he considers a soul to be of more value 
than a body, sighs and sends the rickety poem to 
the printer. 

Now, my dear Claribel, leaning out your chamber 
window into the soft darkness alive with stars as 
with fireflies, rhyming your dreams and your fancies; 
or Master George Augustus, tearing your hair by the 
midnight gas, a word in your ear. [ don’t want any- 
body else to listen, Iam just telling the alphabet to 
these little ones, and we prefer the sublime ones 
should remain on Parnassus, if they please. 

But, my little friends, you must bear in mind that 
poetry isn’t prose cut into lengths, but has quite a 
different formation. It marches to music, and every 
step must keep time, or it is not poetry, but a mere 
rabble of words. Look at a mob of men, then ata 
perfectly trained regiment, and mark the difference. 
Let me give you two or three examples of different 
kinds of poetical motion: 


by Jeremiah 





“The Lord our God is clothed with ‘baits 
The winds obey, his will; P 
He speaks, and in his heaven- ly height, 
bs ie roll- ingsun  /standsstill."’ 


The accent in this is perfect—two syllables in a foot, 
you see, and four feet in the first and third, with 
three feet in the second and fourth verses; for a line 
is a verse, and the four lines are astanza. This foot 
is called the iambic, and is accented on the second 
syllable. Now another: 


* tie not Hiking be 80 inte: sit 
If love grew there, 
‘ 'Twould un-| do there J 
All that breaks the '! cheek to | dimples! sweet?" 


This foot, called the troche, has a buoyancy quite 
distinct from the dignified emphasis of the other. 
One lifts the foot, the other puts it down. 

I give but one more example of measure—the dac- 
tyl, a tripping foot of three syllables, named by the 
Greeks after the finger, and we its three joints. 


- Friends fondly |cherishea have passed on before, 


Waiting they | watch me ap- proaching the |shore. 


Singing to letieawe me thro'/death’schilling| gloom, 
, 


| 

Joyfully, | haste to thy | 

You often see, and can easily put the dactyl and 
troche together; but just try to fit in an iambic 
foot, and see how your teeth will grit. 

A word about the sonnet. Should yon feel ambi- 
tious to write one, don’t imagine it isa sonnet be- 
cause it has fourteen lines. It must be also pecu- 
liarly rhymed, and must have five iambic feet ina 
line, or verse. The better way in this, as for other 


joyfully, home!"" 





poems, is to study good models. Here is one of 
Elizabeth Barret Browning’s: 
“ With stam'ring lips and insufficient sound, 
I strive and struggle to express aright 
‘\hat music of my nature, day and night, 
Both dream, and thought, and feeling interwound, 
And inly answering all the senses roun 
With octaves of a mystic depth ed height 
That stretch ont grandly to the In 
From the dark edges of the sensual aeandt 
‘Lhis song of soul I struggle to outbear 
Through portals of the sense, sublime and whole, 
And utter all myself into the air! 
But if I did it—as the thunder-roll 
Breaks its own cloud, my flesh would paen there, 
Before that dread apocalypse of sou 

One other, a very beautiful and celebrated sonnet, 
written by Joseph Blanco White: 

‘* Mysterious Night! when our first parent knew 
Thee from report divine, and heard thy name 
Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 

This glorious canopy of light and blue? 

Yet ‘neath a curtain of translucent dew 
Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 
Hesperus with the Host of Heaven came, 

And lo! creation widened in man's view 

Who could have thought such darkness la concealed, 
Within thy beams, O Sun! or who could find, 

Whilst fly, and leat. ‘and insect stood revealed, 

‘That to such countless orbs thou mad'st us blind ? 
Why do we then shun death, with anxious strife ¥ 
If light can so deceive, wherefore not life ?”* 

But a sonnet needs to be as perfect as possible, and 
had best, as in the two models given, express some 
single thought entire. It is not a form of composi- 
tion suited to continued writing, or hints, or descrip- 
tion, even, unless the description be a perfect picture 
of its kind. 

But, my little friends, before you write poetry, be 
sure that you have something to say, and are not 
merely letting off superflucus steam. It is a good 
test to turn your poetry into prose and see if the sen- 
tences mean anything. And, O, don’t try to be too 
sublime and mystical, in the name of common sense! 
Celebrated writers are sometimes tolerated if they are 
a little obscure; but don’t imagine that any one will 
mistake your muddy marsh fogs for their sky-high 
cloud-wanderings. 

My friend M. tells about “ the philosophic poet, who 
has such command of language, 

“That the frightened words fall into rank at flourish of 

is pen, 

Scarcely XKocwing what they mean themselves, indeed, 

through ringing in their 

Ears, and dizzy eyes from looking after things beyond 

their ken.’ 

But you are not yet philosophic poets. 

Now it is very true that you could find in your 
school books all I have told you, and more; but judg- 
ing from the rhymes that often get into print, you 
don’t luok there, or, looking, do not profit by what 
you see. Rhyme away if you want to, for we would 
not strangle the first chirp of the lark who may grow 
to sing at “‘heaven’s gate,” but let your poetry be 
“ the elements of truth under the outlines of beauty.” 
In other words, common sense glorified, and not a 
meaningless collection of adjectives and highly-colored 
nouns. You may bray foolishness in ever so poetical 
a mortar, and still it is foolishness. 

And please, my dear Claribel, and Master George 
Augustus, please don’t bring any more club-footed 
rhymes into the world. 

Giving directions tor cooking a rabbit, some writer 
of a cook-book says, “ first catch your rabbit.” 

So I say, in writing rhyme, first get your idea, then 
select your measure, and stick to it throughout though 
you perish. The more you domineer over your 
rhymes, the better. If aline wants to stop betore 
its time, don’t allow any such thing. Make it get up 
and go on, though it may bribe you with ever so pretty 
a jingle with its fellow-line if you will let it stay. 
Sometimes they will get rebellious, and insist on end- 
ing with “chimney” or ‘‘ month,” or some other un- 
matchable word. Don’t give upto that. Upset your 
chimney fur a warning, and change your month into 
weeks and days, or into hours and seconds, if need be. 

I have given you samples of poetry toimitate. Let 
me give one, in conclusion, to warn you of the evil of 
repetition. 

“ Tim. inne —Dick, said he, 

ick.—W hai, said he, 
Tim. t. —Fetch me my hat, says he, 
For I will go, says he, 
To Timaho, says ne 
T o the fair, says 
‘o buy all that's there, says he. 
Dick. —Pay what you owe, says he, 
‘Then you may xo, hed she, 
To Jimaho, says 
To the fair, says te’ 
To buy all that's there, says he. 


T. F.—Well, by this and by that, said he, 
Dick, hang up my hat, said he.” 
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The ship begins to go to DAVY JONES, when thousands 
@& Madagascarites swim round her, come on board, 
draw swords, daggers, afghans, mucks, creases, 
ataghans, inferences, and other weapons of vengeance, 
All the white folks are going to be massacred. 

Enter SELICA. 
Selica. Don’t. (They don’t, the ship sinks. 
ACT IV. 

Madagascar. Splendid pagodas, temples, caves of 
elephants, Giants’ Causeways, putully nautches, and 
other interesting scenery. SELICA is queen; she 

=} enters. 
Selica, My people are loyal, but they have con- 
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something like comfort; how glad Iam to be home 
again! An organ-grinder begins to play outside my 
window. I hate organ-grinders. Betty must send 
the fellow away; but ah! stop a minute, what a sweet 
air he is playing—doubly sweet to me just now. It is 
the well-known tune of “Home, sweet Home.” I 
have often heard it before, but never have I appre- 
giated it as Ido now! How irresistibly soothing it is, 
although he occasionally playes a wrong note, and 
the organ is a little out of tune! I will open my 
window, aud throw out the dear organ-grinder half 
a crown! A. C. W. 


THE OPERA L’AFRICAINE. 


This is the Libretto of the grand new old opera. Evolved 
Srom the depths of our own moral consciousness, with 
slight aid from the contradictory accounts by critics, 
none of whom were present at the performance, 








ACT 1, 
Council chamber of some king of Portugal, 
Bishops, Grand Inquisitors, Inquisiti Courtiers, 


- 

Members of the Royal Lisbon Geographical Society, 

and others. 

First Bishop. Vasco de Gama was a great discov- 
erer, but we await his return in vain, because he is 
drowned. 

Enter Vasco DE GAMA. 

Vasco. Subject to correction by your reverence’s 

superior knowledge, I venture to remark—nothing of 


the kind. 
Grand Chorus. 


He is not drowned, 
In fact, he’s found. 

Vasco. I love Donna Inez, and there exist very 
large countries which have never been discovered. 

Don Pedro. Youmust not love Donna Inez, because 
she is engaged to me. 

Bishops and Inquisitors. And you must not say that 
there are any other countries than those mentioned in 
the Scripture. 

Vasco. Call in Selica and Nelusko. (They enter.) 
Answer, my dear, and you, sir. Are there not vast 
countries yet undiscovered? 


Selica and Nelusko. Wedecline to make any state- 
ments. 
Vasco. It is true, though. 


Bishops and Grand Inquisitors. Go to prison for life. 
[He goes to prison for life. 
ACT II. 

Deepest dungeons of the Inquisition, comfortably fur- 
nished with books, maps, quadrants, sextants, septets, 
octoroons, the last new globe from Stanford’s, and a 
copy of the “ Globe Shakspeare”’ from M illan’s. 
Vasco (turning globe). But still it moves. Stop. I 

ought not to say that. Iam not Galileo. 

[Studies map. 





Enter SELICA. 

Selica. If you loved as I loved you, I’d show you 
where the ships go through. 

Vasco. Llove you to distraction, but do you un- 
derstand the use of maps, fair savage? 

Selica. Intimately. When only four years of age, 
I was taken by cruel parents to England, and sold to 
Sir Robert Murchison, President of the Geographical 
Society. Lescaped by the submarine telegraph. See, 
false man (shows him a map), that is the way to double 
the Cape. 

Vasco. You are an angel, and if the devotion of a 
life— 

7 Enter INEZ. 

I hope you are quite well. 

Inez. Notin the least. You are free. 

Vasco. You are an angel, and if the devotion of a 
life— 

Inez. But it will net. In fact, I have made other 
arrangements. To save you, I have consented to 
marry Don Pedro, and we are going out to discover 
the passage to India. 

Vasco. Lam astonished. 

(He is astonished until curtain falls. 


ACT III. 
A great ship atsea. The footlights represent the stern. 
Cabins seen. Nautical incidents. Inquisition band 


plays, “ O, the roast Jews of old Portugal.” 
Enter INEZ. 
Alas, poor Vasco! 
Enter V asco, through a port-hole. 
Vasco. Belicve me true. 
Inez. You must also be very wet. 
Vasco. Itisso. I love you. 


Enter Don PEDRO. 
Pedro. I cannot allow such an observation to be 
made to my wite. What ho, menials! 
Enter many nautical menials, 
Pedro. Put this slave into a cask. Head it up. 
Bung the bung-hole. Throw it into the sea. 
[A tremendous storm arises. 
Grand Chorus. 
Behold our tears and groans, 
We go to David Jones. 


Inez. 





stitutional rights, and they insist on killing all these 
whites. 
Enter Vasco. 

Selica. So! you are there, are you? 

Vasco. To your majesty’s assertion I assent, and to 
your majesty’s inquiry I reply affirmatively. 

Selica, The people will kill you. 

Vasco. It is unfortunate. It occurs to me at this 
crisis respectfully to ask your majesty why you are 
called The Africaine? 

Selica. Because I am an Asiatic. Resuming the 
subject, I remark that I can save you in one way only. 
I will declare you my husband. 

Vasco. You are an angel, and if the devotion of a 
lite— 

InEz is heard singing without. 
“T go to execution, 

*Tis righteous retribution, 
And by this constitution 

All foreigners must die.” 

Vasco. That voice! [He starts. 

Selica. How dare you start? I'll make you smart. 
You love that Lisbon coquette! Tis well. 

[Sarcastically. 

Vasco, Is it? 

[The curtain d ds on his conviction that 
however well it may be, it might be better. 


ACT V. 

QUEEN SELIca’s Gardens. They are very beautiful, 
and oranges, olives, ostrich-eggs, oysters and other 
luxuries depend from the trees. 

Selica, Is this Madagascar? Am I its queen? 
But without entering at this moment into a discussion 
upon those details, slaves, bring in your prisoners. 

Vasco and InEz are brought in. 

Nelusko. It may be convenient for me to mention 
that I love your majesty. 

Selica. If equally convenient, hold your tongue. 
But where is that person’s husband? 

Nelusko, Ask the sharks. 

Selica (haughtily). Lask you. But I am answered. 
Now, false lover, and you, artful woman, you are in 
my power, and you shall feel it. What can you 
expect? 

Inez. I expect nothing further in this mundane 





sphere. 
Selica. But you love him? [Pointing to Vasco. 
Inez. The statement which has just been made in 


reference to my late husband allows me, without im- 

propriety, to say that such is the case. 

Selica. Ha! And you love her? 

2 [Pointing to Inez. 

Vasco. I love you both, andif the devotion of a 
life— . 

Selica. Silence, you double-face Janus. Pollio in 
Norma was a gentleman to you. Never mind. Put 
them on board a vessel which I see coming, and which 
is about to sail at 6:45 A. M., for Portugal; and may 
they be happy! 

[They are led away to happiness. 
The scene changes, and di 8 
THE UPAS TREE. 

It is very splendid, with red leaves, but surrounded 
with dead elephants, ichthyosaurians, crocodiles, 
giraffes, and others who have ventured within reach 
of its poison. There occurs sixteen bars in unison on 
the fourth string, and the audience weep for seven 
minutes. 

Enter SELICA, and NELUSKO following. 


Selica. Who told you to come? 

Nelusko. I thought I had apprised your majesty of 
my undeviating attachment. 

Selica, Did you? I forgot. 
matter. Are they safe? 

Nelusko. Deign to look through these branches. 
There goes the ship, and on his return Vasco de Gama 
will be made admiral of the Indian, Persian, and 
Arabian seas. 

Selica. How do you know that? 

Nelusko. From astatement in Mr. Charles Knight’s 
excellent Cyclopedia of Geography. 

Selica. You are right, it is an admirable work, and 
no gentleman’s library can be complete without it. 
Now give me that bunch of crimson berries. Not 
that—keeping the largest for yourself, pig! 

[She eats the Upas fruit. He does the same. 
Tremendous final Chorus. 

Mlle, Saxe. How they are singing out of tune! 

[ Dies. 
[ Dies. 





But it really does not 


M. Faure. Perfectly atrocious. 


Curtain falls on final Chorus. 





PLEASURE. 

Society is not, and ought not to be, exclusively 
devoted to serious concerns. The beneficent Creator 
of the universe would not have adapted human beings 
to the enjoyment of his gifts unless he intended that 
they should be enjoyed. With the law which enjoins 
industry, comes the law of truition, Why should the 
eye be formed to perceive natural and artificial beauty, 
if it is not to be used for that purpose? Why has the 
capacity to make instruments capable of emitting 
sweet sounds been given, if such sounds are not to be 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


TEMPLAR.—If you did not appear in the ranks of | 


your Encampment on the occasion of laying the 
corner stone of the monument at Lowell, it was 
your own fault. Due notice was given to all 
Templars to parade and perform escort duty to the 
Grand Lodge. 

JUNIOR.—As you are not yet twenty-one years of age, 
it is impossible for you to receive masonic degrees. 
Masonic laws are very strict on this point. 

MASTER MAsSon.—We supposed that there were but 
few women who cared to interfere in their husbands’ 
pursuits. If she is opposed to masonry, attempt to 
reason with her, and the first time your lodge has 
an entertainment take her with you. That is the 
best course that we know of. 

MANCHESTER.—Your draft was received and the 
articles purchased and forwarded by express. We 
hope they pleased you. The price we think is rea- 
sonable. The sword is a beauty. 

Anx1I0ouSs.—We cannot undertake to recommend 
lodges for those who desire initiation. 





SLANDER. 

Masonry teaches us to support a brother’s character 
when he is absent, and consequently unable to defend 
himself from the tainted breath of defamation. It 
forbids us to retail slanders derogatory to our brother’s 
reputation, which is a sacred deposit; and if once 
wounded, ten thousand words in vindication will 
scarcely be sufficient to repair the mischief which ten 
words have occasioned. Masonry inculcates this lesson 
in every part and point of every degree, aware that 
the evil consequences of slander are innumerable, 
whether by giving false testimony in a public cause, 
or by injuring our brother by private defamation. This 
practice is the vilest of all robberies. Injure his 
property, and you may make him reparation; wound 
his body, and the physician may heal the wound; but 
if his sacred reputation be touched, if his good name be 
taken away, it can never be restored, but may pursue 
his oftspring after death; may descend to his chil- 
dren’s children, and blast their prospects to the latest 
posterity. 

Defamation is always wicked ; the defamer is always 
despised. And what gratification can be found in a 
practice which elicits universal contempt? Can it be 
found in the lust of evil speaking, and cutting up 
reputations as with a sharp razor? Can any gratifi- 
cation proceed from the practiee of private scandal at 
the expense of another’s character and honest name? 
Does such a practice add to the slanderer’s peace of 
mind or importance among his acquaintance? Does 
it confer a dignity not to be procured by other and 
more innocent means? A negative answer may be 
safely given to these inquiries; and it is rather to be 
feared that every honest and upright man will regard 
him with the scrutinizing eye of jealous suspicion, 
and shun him as a public nuisance. His deeds are 
baser than those of the assassin, in proportion asa 
man’s unsullied fame is dearer to him than life. The 
assassin kills the body of his enemy, and there the 
mischief ends; but the slanderer attacks the immortal 
part of man, and inflicts a stab in the hope of blighting 
his fame forever. None can be safe where the slandcrer 
finds admittance. The virtues wither round him, and 
fade and die before his baneful touch. His practices are 
made up of fraud and artful treachery. He dares not 
bring the bold and open accusation, but looks and 
whispers death. To misconstrue motives; to place 
trifling incidents in contemptible points of view; to 
insinuate by mysterious signs and broken sentences 
that ‘‘ more is meant than meets the ear,” is his aim. 

But it must be observed, on the other hand, that we 
are not bound to applaud the character and conduct 
of bad men, merely to avoid the imputation of illiber- 
ality. If the actions of a brother betray baseness of 
heart, though it may not be commendable to magnity 
his vices, or make them a perpetual topic of conversa- 
tion, yet it would be equally injudicious to praise him, 
or bear a testimony to virtues which he doves not pos- 
sess. ‘ None but a good man deserves to be loved or 
praised by any one. He who saysofa bad man, whom 
he knows, and whom all that know him know to be a 
bad one, ‘I have reason to speak well of him, for he 
has been kind to me,’ utters a detestable falsehood, 
and discovers a base disposition.” The course to be 
adopted, under these circumstances, is faithfully pre- 
scribed in those lectures which form the subject of 
discussion at all our meetings. Always speak of a 
brother as well in his absence as in his presence; and 
even more particularly so, because when present he 
has an opportunity of defending himself. Never de- 
fame him yourself, nor suffer him to be defamed by 
others, if in your power to prevent it; and if his 
conduct be so dishonorable that you unfortunately 


heard? Why should the human structure be capable | cannot speak well of him, adopt the distinguishing 


of the sweetest melody, and of graceful action, and of 
the delightful expression beaming from innocent and 


virtue of our science—silence or secrecy.” 
If a brother be calumniated falsely, it becomes a 


heavenly countenances, if pleasure from such sources | paramount duty to defend him in the face of the 


were forbidden us? Why does the grape ripen, the 


world. He who stands boldly forward to rebut a 


silk-worm toil, the annual fleece return, the diamond | deliberate slander upon another’s reputation, we re- 


sparkle, the marble yield to the chisel, and the canvas | 
catch and preserve the inspiration of genius, but to 


gard in the light of something more than a common 
friend; he reduces to practice the dignified theories 


awaken human desire, animate industry, and reward | of Masonry; his benevolence is pure and unsullied by 
with fruition? Itis the excess, and the abuse, thatare | human passion, and he richly merits the obligations 


forbidden. 


of gratitude in this world, as he is in the hope of 





receiving the approbation of his Judge in the world 
to come. 

Speak then no evil of your brother. If he have 
virtues (and surely all have some), let them be the 
theme of your discourse; if he have faults (and who 
is free from them?), mention them not; but in all 
your commerce with your brethren or the world, 
“supply the wants and relieve the necessities of your 
brethren to the utmost of your power and ability; on 
no account wrong them, or see them wronged, but 
timely apprise them of approaching danger, and view 
their interests as inseparable from your own.” 





THE DESIGN OF MASONRY. 

R. W. Bro. Erdan, Deputy Grand Master of the 
Grand Lodge of Saxony, at the institution of a new 
lodge, said: 

“What is our design? We will strive with those of 
the same mind in the beautiful, noble, and loved forms 
given to realize the ideal of Masonry, that is pure 
humanity. To accomplish this, we have erected our 
altar; to accomplish this, we exhibit the great light 
by the light of the lesserones. We have a perception 
of truth, seek and strive for it; we long for light, and 
he who seeks with us for truth, and shares with us the 
desire for light which dwells in every human soul that 
is elevated above the mass, may enter the circle of the 
brotherhood and be welcome. But openly we will 
proclaim that we have nothing to give him who cannot 
offer us a rich gift in return. Whoever seeks for love, 
must, above all, carry love in his own heart; then, 
and only then, will he also find love outside of himself. 
The chain of brotherhood must be forged of brethren 
only who are worthy of love. Masonry thrives only 
vii zich soil. Where hearts did not beat masonically 
before the erection of the lodge, there will also be a 
want of proper workmen for its erection, notwith- 
standing forms and symbols. 

“The present period is upbraided with being ma- 
terial minded. This reproach is unjust if it isintended 
to convey the idea that the spiritual is neglected for 
the temporal. Our period, more than any other, cares 
for the material welfare of the people, correctly judg- 
ing that the intellectual activity and moral strength 
of man rest upon a temporal foundation. But the 
individual does not seek his own welfare alone; the 
welfare of the whole agitates thousands of the best of 
our times, the care for the improvement of the con- 
dition of mankind on earth, the care for the poor, the 
sick, and the unhappy. Such care is truly the most 
worthy of man; it is the precious flower of a humanity 
which is more and more assuming the government of 
the world. Gifts alone are not the only means with 
which our period is willing to relieve the poverty and 
misery of brothers; the sources of misery are sought 
out, and attempts are made to stop them. Thus with 
all the material tendencies, the present more than any 
former period opens wider the heart to the commands 
of the love of our heavenly Master. It is the duty of 
Masons to see that the number of good and true 
craftsmen should increase. But how shall we effect 
thatincrease? Through one medium above all others 
—through our own example! My brethren of the new 
chain, a beautiful, a great problem is placed in your 
hands, and you are responsible to the brotherhood 
and its future for the solution. See that nothing but 
Mastei’s work emanates from this lodge. See that it 
shall be considered among our citizens an honor to be 
a Freemason and a member of this lodge.” 





*CHAPTER ELECTION. 
The annual Cuimmunication of the Grand Royal 
Arch Chapter of New Hampshire was held at Concord, 
June 13, and the following companions elected to 
oftice for the current year: Companion Thomas E. 
Hatch, Keene, Grand High Priest; Nathaniel W. 
Cumner, Manchester, Deputy Grand High Priest; 
Daniel R. Marshall, Nashua, Grand King; Lewis 
Woodman, Claremont, Grand Scribe; John Knowl- 
ten, Portsmouth, Grand Treasurer; Horace Chase, 
Hopkinton, Grand Secretary; James Adams, Ray- 
mond, Grand Chaplain; Luther W. Nichols, Concord, 
Grand Captain of the iust; W. Freeman, Portsmouth, 
Grand P. Sojourner; A. Harris, Concord, G. Royal 
Arch Captain; J.D. March, Nashua, Wm. D. Kim- 
ball, Peterborough, H. S. George, Plymouth, Grand 
Masters of the Vails. Charles A. Robinson, Concord, 
Grand Tyler. 





THE MASONS AT LOWELL. 

At the laying of the corner stone of the Lowell 
Monument the masonic fraternity turned out in large 
numbers, and in spite of the intense heat and suffering, 
marched over the route indicated. The Boston En- 
campment of Knights Templars turned out about 180 
men, and made a very fine appearance. After the 
march the Encampment dined at Mechanics’ Hall in 
Lowell, the dinner, which was provided by the En- 
campment’s own caterer, L. L. Tarbell,was sumptuous 
and excellent. Speeches were made at the dinner 
by the Eminent Commander Sir Knight Wyzeman 
Marshall, Past Commander W. Ellison, Generalissimo 
Cc. C. Dame, Past Commander A. A. Dame, Sir 
Knights Gen. 8. C. Lawrence, E. A. White, Major G. 
O. Brastow, Curtis Guild, Adjutant R. M. Barker, W. 
H. Kent and others. The Encampment returned to 
Boston by special train at5 P.M. The heat of the 
weather was excessive, and the route quite lengthy. 
i i ee 

THE MASONS OF TEX A8.—The Masons of the State 
of Texas met in Houston on the 15th, and issued an 
address to the Masons of the State, counselling 
obedience to the law and cheerful submission to the 
authorities, discountenancing all insubordination or 
Miutinous conduct. 
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Hearing words of tenderness. 


But the silence is unbroken 
In my lonely little room, 

Where the moonlight through the lattice 
Seeks to penetrate the gloom. 


Cease, O soul, thy vain repinings! 
Thoughts, turn not my brain to fire! 

Why remind that all life's music 
Hangs upon a broken lyre? 


Cruel war! red-handed demon! 
When will thy mad reign be o'er? 
When will fratricidal carnage 
Cease in brother's love once more ? 


Though sweet peace thy legions vanquish, 
Stay the tide of human gore, 

Handing down to history's pages 
Laurelled wreaths thy heroes wore, 


Who will bind the broken-hearted ? 
What their recompense will be, 
As they read of “ brilliant charges,*’ 
But loved bleeding forms to see? 


O, my Willie !—lion-hearted! 
Fall my tears at thy sad fate; 
Bleeds my heart with bitter anguish, 
That the summons came too late. 


How the cruel hours flew onward, 
Bearing me to see thee die! 

How I reached thee, God knows only, 
But in death to see thee lie! 


Where upon that manly bosom 
I had pillowed oft my head, 
Flowed the life-blood in a torrent, 
Where the murderous bullet sped. 


One of many mid the wounded, 
Who, unsoothed by loving hands, 
Waited stern death's silent footsteps, 
As fast ebbed life’s golden sands, 


I have nothing left now, Willie, 
But a curl of golden hair, 

And the ring you asked at parting, 
If while you were gone I ‘d wear 


oper gl git eee 


In the moonlight sad I 'm sitting, 
Pining for the old caress, 

Knowing nevermore I ‘ll listen 
To thy words of tenderness. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


FROM DIXIE TO NASSAU; 


—OR,— 


Among the Blockade Runners. 


NO. XXVI.—A CHANGE OF CAPTAINS. 
BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 
y “WHAT means this, and how came you in sucha 
- condition?” demanded Captain Sawyer, pausing in 
his work of giving the man his liberty, and rubbing 
the place upon his leg that had come in contact with 
the thick boot of the sailor. 
the greatest danger. In a few moments, perhaps, 


“ Hush! captain, don’t speak so loud, for we are in 
they will strike the blow.” 

“T should think that it had already been struck, by 
the feeling of my leg.” And he continued to rub the 
afflicted part. 

“A harder one than that is contemplated unless we 
prevent it, sir. Either close the door and fasten it, 
or unbind my hands so that I can do so.” 

“ But you have not told me how you came in this 
condition. 1t seems to me that you might have found 
an easier way to awaken me than to give me such a 
blow that I verily believe will render me lame for a 
week.” And his hand left the afflicted part long 
enough to comply with the wishes of the man, which 
as the cords were drawn tight, took some moments to 
accomplish. But his hand was free at last, and with- 
out a word he advanced to the door and turned the 
key in the lock; then he came back to the table 
where the captain was standing, as yet not hardly 
awake, or fully comprehending the situatiqn. 

“ Now give an account of yourself and how you got 
in this phght,” he said, trying to throw off the sleep 
that still clung to him along with the effects of the 
whiskey. 

‘* Captain Sawyer, we have traitors on board.” 

The befogged captain supposed at first that the man 
must have reference to the females in the adjoining 
state-room, and thought that by some chance he had 
overheard some of their expressions, and he said, 
sharply: 

‘*Who are they, and what do you know of them?” 

%*All the new hands that we have taken on board 
to-day, and the chief mate.” 

“How do you know this?” demanded the captain, 
now fully awake. 

« Because I overheard their plans, and I know that 
they will gain possession of the steamer if possible, 
although they may not attempt it to-night; and more 

than this, your chief mate is a secret agent of the 
Lincoln government.” 

‘Is this that you are telling me the truth?” de- 
manded the captain, in a startled tone. 





\ 
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BROKEN-HEARTED. 
BY MAUDE VERNON. 
How this lonely heart is yearning 
For affection's fond caress, 
Pillowed on a loving bosom. 
‘ 
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“Yes sir, every word; and I paid dearly for what 
Ilearned, as you can perceive.” And the man lifted 
a mass of hair clotted with blood, showing that he 
had been the recipient of a blow that would have 
felled an ox. 

“Who gave you that blow?” 

“The chief mate, sir; and then he and his compan- 
ion whose conversation I overheard, bound me hand 
and foot as you have seen, and covered me with can- 
vas so that I might not be perceived by any of the 
crew until the time had come for them to put their 
plans into execution.” 

“Hush!” said the captain, “‘ I thought I heard the 
sound of a footstep outside the door.” 

Both listened intently, but could hear nothing, the 
captain going to the door and bending his head to 
listen. Then he came back and resumed his seat, 
convinced that he must have been mistaken. 

“ Tell me all that you heard, word for word as near 
as you can remember, and how it was that you came 
to overhear what passed between them.” 

The man complied and told of the suspicions that 
he had entertained of the chief mate ever since he 
first came on board at Nassau, and then he spoke of 
the mysterious conferences that he had seen held 
with one of the new men, and his determination to 
find out if possible what was passing between them, 
and taking advantage of the darkness he had crept 
near them, and had learned what is already known 
tothe reader, and therefore need not be repeated 
here; and leaving him to tell his story in his own way, 
we will return to Richard White and his companions 
on deck. 

The hours wore on, and midnight, the time decided 
upon for them to make the attempt for the possession 
of the steamer, was close at hand. Thus far every- 
thing had worked to their advantage, and they had 
high hopes of success and an easy victory over their 

i PP ts. The chief mate had retired 
to his quarters, where he had remained until the men 
had all turned in that were not required for duty, and 
then he made his appearance again, and began the 
work of preparation. Each of the crew of Captain 
Lee he armed with a pistol, while he and the captain, 
in addition, were provided with cutlasses. They did 
not anticipate a severe contest, as they hoped to take 
all on board by surprise, but it was judged best to be 
prepared for all emergencies, and therefore the weap- 
ons had been procured by the chief mate from the 
cabin when he had entered it while the captain was 
insensible from the effects of the whiskey he had 
drank. 

Once Captain Lee had gone to the canvas beneath 
which they had left the spy lying, and found that he 
was safe, and after that he was forgotten until just 
before the time when they were to commence opera- 
tions; then the chief mate chanced to think of his 
prisoner, and he went to the place where he had left 
him lying. The darkness was so dense that he could 
not see distinctly, but he thought that the canvas was 
lying just as he had left it, and there appeared to be 
the outlines of a body beneath it. Thinking that all 
was secure, he was turning away, when it occurred to 
him to make assurance doubly sure by placing his 
hand beneath the sails. He did so, and to his sur- 
prise and consternation he found the man was not 
there. 

By some means he had freed himselffrom the bonds 
and was gone, leaving the canvas lying in such a 
manner as to give the impression to a chance observer 
that he was still beneath. 

For a moment the chief mate stood confounded by 
the escape of his prisoner, and the danger that he 
and his Union friends were in, and then quickly re- 
covering himself, he made his way to where Captain 
Lee and his men were stationed, and acquainted them 
with the fact. 

“Then we have not a moment to lose,” exclaimed 
Captain Lee. “ Without doubt he is with the captain 
before this.” 

“ Yes, but he is better there than with the men, 
if Captain Sawyer remains in the condition that he 
was an hour ago when I was inthe cabin. Two of 
you come with me, and the rest wait here until I 
return,” 

Two of the men stepped forward, and noiselessly 
they descended to the door of the cabin. At first 
they heard voices within, but they ceased and a foot- 
step approached. Each presented his pistol, but the 
door was not opened, and in a few moments they 
heard the person leave the door and apparently seat 
himself, as they heard a chair move upon the deck. 
Bidding the men keep their station, and to allow no 
one to leave the cabin, the chief mate left them 
and returned to his friends who were impatiently 
awaiting his coming. 

“Now, men, is our time,” he said. ‘‘ The spy is in 
the cabin pouring his story into the drunken head of 
the captain, and neither can do us harm, as I have 
posted two of our men with orders to shoot them 
down if they attempt tocome on deck. Captain Lee, 
which of your men is the best at the wheel?” 

‘*Most of them are good. It will matter little 
which is placed there.” 

*T will take a hand at it if you will entrust it to 
me,” said Sam Hilton. ‘1 think I know these waters 
as well as any of you; perhaps as well as the pilot 

now in charge.” 

“Very well; take another man with you and se- 
cure the pilot with as little noise as you can, and you, 
Captain Lee, and the rest, follow me.” 

There were but six beside the chief mate that could 
be spared from duty, and those followed him down to 
where the rebel portion of the crew were sleeping 
soundly, without the least suspicion of danger. In 








number they were three to one of the Yankees, but 





the latter had all the advantage, as they were armed, 
while their opponents were defenceless. 

Our Yankee friends had provided themselves with 
stout marlin, as well asa dozen pairs of handcuffs that 
the mate had brought forward; so they at once pro- 
ceeded to secure the sleeping men. 

Two of the sailors were securely handcuffed with- 
out awaking them, but the third was either not sleep- 
ing soundly, or else the action of placing his hands in 
a proper position to receive the bracelets awakened 
him, for he sprang up in his berth, and with an oath 
demanded what they meant; but the only answer 
that he received was a blow from one of the men that 
sent him backward, and rendered him passive until 
he could be securely bound, 

But the exclamation that he had given roused a 
number of the men from their slumbers, and only 
half awake, they sprang from their berths, unable to 
comprehend what was going on around them; but 
when they found a half dozen pistols pointed at their 
heads, and saw that they were held by determined 
men, a suspicion of the truth burst upon them, and 
unarmed as they were, they sprang towards the steps 
as if they would rush upon deck; but they paused in 
their course as they heard the ominous click of the 
pistols, and saw the determined look on the faces of 
their assailants, now plainly revealed to them by the 
light of the lantern. 

* Resistance is useless,” exclaimed Captain Lee, as 
the men recoiled from almost the very muzzles of the 
pistols, ‘You may as well submit at once, for any- 
thing that you can do willavail you nothing. Captain 
Sawyer is a prisoner in his cabin, and the boat and its 
contents are ours.” 

“And who are you?” demanded one of the men, 
who was more awake than the rest of his companions. 


“Tam a Yankee, and so are my men, andas I have 
said, this boat is ours, and I shall take her to New 
York. Ifyou are peaceable and take matters calmly, 
you can have your liberty when I touch at Nassau; 
but now you must submit to be served the same as 
your comrades here have been.” And he indicated 
those lying near him who had been ironed. 

The sailors saw that it was no use for them to resist, 
yet it was with some grumbling that they suffered 
themselves to be bound so that they would be incapa- 
ble of mischief, but if looks could have harmed any 
one, our Yankee friends would have been annihilated 
by the glances of the surprised rebels, who only made 
a virtue of necessity by submitting peaceably to their 
captors. 

The work of securing the prisuners was nearly com- 
pleted, when the discharge of a pistol sounded in 
their ears from the direction of the cabin, and leaving 
the men to complete the job, Captain Lee and the 
chief mate at once betook themselves aft. 

The door of the cabin was open, and close to it was 
lying the body of the spy, with a bullet through the 
head, while Captain Sawyer was struggling in the 
hands of the two men who had been stationed to 
prevent them leaving the cabin. He ceased his fruit- 
less efforts as his eyes fell upon the mate, and he 
glared at him with a look of rage and hate that made 
his face resemble that of a demon. 

**« What means this?” demanded Captain Lee of the 
men who stood close beside the now passive captain. 
“Did I not tell you that no needless blood was to be 
spilt, and not to use your weapons unless you were 
absolutely obliged to?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the man that had fired the 
shot, “‘but I was compelled to do it to save my own 
life. Had I not fired just as I did, he would have shot 
me. His pistol missed fire once, but probably would 
not again.” 

‘¢ If such is the case, you are not to blame. Stand 
aside from Captain Sawyer. Of course he will make 
no resistance now that his vessel is completely in our 
possession.” 

“Of course it would be useless,” replied Captain 
Sawyer. ‘One man cannot withstand a dozen.” 

The men fell back from his side, but hardly had 
they done so when he drew a knife from beneath his 
vest, and before any one was aware of his intention, 
he sprang towards where Richard White was stand- 
ing. The knife glittered for a moment as he held it 
aloft, and then it fell, but not where he had intended; 
for a blow from the fist of one of the men planted 
squarely between his eyes, sent him reeling to the 
deck, while the knife struck the solid wood and broke 
at the hilt. 

The blow did not render him senseless, but it con- 
fused him for a moment, for as he regained his feet 
he looked wildly around as one just awakened from a 
dream, and not sure but what it was a reality. 

In a few moments he had recovered so that there 
was no indication of the blow he had received except 
a dark spot, but there was the same angry light in 
his eye as there had been before his attempt upon the 
life of Richard White. His anger had rendered him 
almost frenzied, and he possessed hardly a show of 
reason. 

Captain Lee stepped towards him with a pistol in 
his hand and his finger on the trigger. 

“ Captain Sawyer,” he said, in a tone that showed 
his determination, and caused the rebel to start back- 
wards a step, “‘you are my prisoner, and I would 
treat you well; but it remains for you to decide what 
course I shall take in regard to you. Anything like 

that which I have just seen, and I will place you in 
irons, and carry you in that condition to New York; 
but if you will promise me to quietly submit to your 
condition, which it is impossible for you to change, 
you can have the liberty of the vessel. Which do 
you choose?” 

Captain Sawyer saw by the look in the eye of the 
Yankee leader that he was not a man to be tritled 
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with, and that any further resistance would be worse 
than useless, and would only work harm. He was 
perfectly sober now; the blow that he had received 
had driven the last of the whiskey from his head, and 
he promised to behave himself in a proper manner. 
With this assurance Captain Lee put up his pistol, 
saying as he did so: 

“You have chosen wisely, but remember the first 
outbreak like that which we have just witnessed, and 
your life will not be worth the keeping.” 

“You need not fear that I shall attempt such an 
act again. I was maddened by the sight of that trai- 
tor, who has been the cause of this disaster to me. 
Had I but known as much as I do now a dozen hours 
ago, some one else would have been in the condition 
that I now am, and you, Richard White, can rest as- 
sured that you would have met the tute you so richly 
deserve.” 

“Tdo not doubt your word, Captain Sawyer, but 
as it has proved in this instance as well as in many 
others, Yankee bravery 1s more than a match for 
Southern chivalry. That has been fully demonstrated 
since the war began.” 

“That’s a fact, Mr. What-is-your-name. I never 
knew a Yankee, man or woman, but what was a 
match for a Southerner, or anybody else under the 
sun; and now you fellows have done the cutest thing 
for us that could have happened.” 

This somewhat lengthy speech came shrilly through 
a key-hole in an unmistakable woman's voice, and 
Captain Sawyer glared towards the door from whence 
it had proceeded as if he did not much relish the re- 
mark, and in his present temper would gladly have 
shut the lips that uttered it with a blow of his hand, 
but he was powerless for harm. 

“Who is that?” demanded Captain Lee. 

“It is me, Charity Jones, a Yankee like yourself, 
only I am a woman,” again came loudly through the 
key-hole. 

“T should think you were a devil instead of a wo- 
man, judging from that tongue of yours,” muttered 
Captain Sawyer. 

“Should, hey?” was the reply to the observation. 
“ Well, you haven’t heard the last of it yet. I shall 
give you my opinion of the war and your conduct as 
long as we remain on board together.” 

“Tam glad to find that there is so loyal a person on 
board,” said Captain Lee, amused at the conversation. 
“Whom may she be? a friend of yours, Captain 
Sawyer?” 

“TI should judge not, by her words,” he said, 
shortly.” 

** You have told the truth once in your life,” again 
shouted Miss Charity through the keyhole, and then 
as if addressing some one near, she continued, “I 
shall say what I please. He deserves it, don’t he?” 

From what he had just heard, and what he had 
learned since he came on board the steamer, Captain 
Lee had arrived at the conclusion that the females 
had been brought on board against their will, and 
giving orders to the men to remove the body from the 
cabin so that the ladies should not perceive it if they 
should glance from their state-room, he stepped to 
the door of the room and assured those within that 
they had nothing to fear, as the steamer was now in 
the hands of the Unionists, and from what he had 
heard he judged that they were friendly to the Union, 
and therefore had no cause to regret the change. 
They could now retire to rest, and he trusted that 
they would not be disturbed again through the night. 

Receiving a mild reply trom Miss Charity, he now 
turned to other matters that demanded his attention. 





THE DYING BOY AND THE VIOLETS. 

The little sufferer lay in a high, dreary garret, and 
the beams above his head and on every side were 
black and foul. His cheek was scarlet with the flush 
of fever, and the unnatural light of his eye flashed on 
the dimness of coming evening, like a diamond in its 
gloomy bed of anthracite. Something told the child 
that death was busy with its dart. It might have 
been an angel, for angels gather in bands around the 
despised couch of poverty. 

* Mother,” he whispered—and a pale, bent woman 
knelt beside him—* mother, is there one blown now? 
look, look.” 

For the twentieth time the sickly woman lifted the 
tiny box of violets, and the blood rushed to her face 
as she beheld one little drooping bud just beginning 
to unfuld. She took it to the boy, the child, almost 
an infant, and a sweet smile lighted up his innocent 
features. 

* Put it down, mother, where I can look at it till I 
die.” 

With a wild sob, the poor widow placed it upon his 
pillow, and watched the glassy eyes eagerly as they 
rested upon the flower. Hours passed; the brow 
grew whiter, the fingers she had clasped were more 
clammy, the round lips, that had often called her 
mother, more purple, fading into a bluish white, and 
tremulous, as though the failing voice struggled for 
utterance. She placed her ear close to his tuce, and 
heard him utter distinctly: 

“ Good-by, mama; take good care of my violets.” 

“Aftvei the rough, pine coffin was carried away, and 
covered with mould, while her worn fingers were 
nervously stitching on the ill-paid-for garments, that 
mother could see a vision of beauty filling the wretch- 
ed garret with light and loveliness—a vision of the 
early buried child, in the pure white robes of heaven, 
bending over the box of violets. 





One half the want in the market is caused by peo- 
ple louking at this, that, and the other use/u/ employ- 
ment as not being genteel. 
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~The World in Binia. . 


MEMORIES, 

O, come not back with glare of day, 
Sweet memories of the loved and k 
Come not where careless jests are | 

Where stranger hearts are gay! 

Bring me again with evening's gleam 
The tender tears of life's regret, 
The presence I may ne'er forget 

With starlight’s solemn dream! 

Thou art more near me, darling, then, 
Mid summer valleys gray with mist, 
Mid summer woodlands silver-kist, 

Than in the haunt of men; 

While o'er her dark blue tideless sea 
The queenly crescent sails above, 
And steals the spirits earthly love 

Up, up to heaven and thee. 

Two Indian chiefs—Two Face and Black 
have committed many murders and ot), 
on the frontier, were hung at Fort Laram 
Territory, lately. While the hangman \ 
the noose around their necks, they sai 
Indian tongue, “ Meah washta,” meani 
brave.” 

The Prince of Wales is to open the “ In 
Dog Show ” at Agricultural Hall, in Lon. 
teen hundred specimens have been enter. 
bition, and over two hundred rejected, 1 
was ‘all full inside.” Its shady bow-wow 
to open on dogdays. 

A French mason named Guibaut, fais. 
children, recently blew out his brains in 
manner :—He filled a long apothecary’: 
gunpowder, and introduced the closed 
mouth; he then applied a lighted match 
part, and the powder exploded, His hea: 
to pieces in a dreadful manner, 

The official list of casualties in Gen: 
campaign, commencing with the cros: 
Rapidan, in May, 1864, and ending wit. 
surrender of Lee’s army, has been rece: .: 
war department. The casualties foot 
ninety thousand. 

A “female Blondin” at Vienna was } 
&@ rope seventy feet high, when some /|' ’ 
tightening it below. This caused a jerk ; 
balance, and fell head foremost on a 
head was not in the slightest degree inju’ 
broke a leg and arm. 

The New Yorkers are after Dr. Bel! 
sharp stick, for saying to the Philade 
they had done more—except San Fran 
support of the Sanitary Commission, tha 
city. 

A New Hampshire gentleman says :~ ’ 
large tables; ful of cologne, and two . mt 
of tine salt; mix them together in as. 
every time you have any acute affection . 
or neuralgia, simply breathe the fumes i) 
from the bottle, and you will be instantly 

Asparagus plants of enormous size,m ) =." 0 
in the windows of eating-houses at Paris 
attention of strangers, who express great «11. - 
know how they are cultivated. 

A prima donna at the Lisbon theatre « 
cently was presented with one hundred | 
eleven wreaths, She was called out sev: 
and hundreds of doves were sent up in h« 





The yacht clubs of England, France anc 
been invited by the king of Sweden to « 
Swedish waters, to compete for somethin 

A showman, descanting on the habita : 
character of the alligator, having represe 
on exhibition to be some twenty feet in k 
in truth, it was but seven feet, Nick sai: ' 
him of the Western orator’s response to h 
“That allegation is false, and the allegat: 

Some Italian brigands, who had capt | 
Englishman, became impatient at the de... 
ing his ransom, and cut off his ear, wh 
closed in a letter to his friends, advising a: . 
remittance or his head would follow. 

During the last dramatic season in 
from July 1, 1864, to April 30, 1865, the « 
pal theatres of that city received at '° 
ottices, $1,053,000, and paid the tax on t 
to the amount of $21,060. The three pr 
tres stand in the following order :—Nibl.” 
of Music, Wallack’s. 

Some twenty-five years ago a Mr. 
Albany, adopted an orphan boy named 
stayed with him until he was twenty-o: 
went to California. He made money fia 
to Australia, and a few months ago die! 
leaving the snug sum of $50,000 to the 
old friend McGuire. 

Mario is an inveterate smoker, and p 
the opera-house, Just before going on as. 
ing thestage. Bagier, the Manager, tric 
him from smoking in the dressing -room- 
went to Bagier’s private office and sv 
while the latter was guarding the gre 
to prevent any one from entering with ci, 

An English paper states that Mr. Wil 
—whose name, though not perhaps 60 b 
of his daughter Grace, will live in tl 
hervism for the splendid venture by v 
the persons wrecked with the Forfars 
were saved—died on Sunday, May 2: 
borough, in Northumberland. 
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Che World im Biniature. 


MEMORIES. 

O, come not back with glare of day, 
Sweet memories of the loved and lost; 
Come not where careless jests are tossed, 

Where stranger hearts are gay! 

Bring me again with evening's gleam 
The tender tears of life's regret, 

The presence I may ne'er forget 

With starlight’s solemn dream! 

Thou art more near me, darling, then, 
Mid summer valleys gray with mist, 
Mid summer woodlands silver-kist, 

Than in the haunt of men; 

While o'er her dark blue tideless sea 
The queenly crescent sails above, 

And steals the spirit's earthly love 

Up, up to heaven and thee. 

Two Indian chiefs—Two Face and Black Foot—who 
have committed many murders and other outrages 
on the frontier, were hung at Fort Laramie, Dacotah 
Territory, lately. While the hangman was placing 
the noose around their necks, they said, in their 
Indian tongue, ‘*Meah washta,” meaning, “I am 
brave.” 

The Prince of Wales is to open the “ International 
Dog Show” at Agricultural Hall, in London. Four- 
teen hundred specimens have been entered for exhi- 
bition, and over two hundred rejected, as the show 
was “‘all full inside.” Its shady bow-wow-ers ought 
to open on dogdays. 

A French mason named Guibaut, father of five 
children, recently blew out his brains in this strange 
manner:—He filled a long apothecary’s vial with 
gunpowder, and introduced the closed end into his 
mouth; he then applied a lighted match to the open 
part, and the powder exploded. His head was blown 
to pieces in a dreadful manner. 

The official list of casualties in General Grant’s 

ing with the crossing of the 
Rapidan, ‘in May, 1864, and ending with the final 
surrender of Lee’s army, has been received at the 
war department. The casualties foot up nearly 
ninety thousand. 

A “female Blondin” at Vienna was kneeling on 
&@ rope seventy feet high, when some idiots began 
tightening it below. This caused a jerk; she lost her 
balance, and fell head foremost on a table. Her 
head was not in the slightest degree injured, but she 
broke a leg and arm. 

The New Yorkers are after Dr. Bellows with a 
sharp stick, for saying to the Philadelphians that 
they had done more—except San Francisco—for the 
support of the Sanitary Commission, than any other 
city. 

A New Hampehire gentleman says:— Take two 
large tablesp 1 of cologne, and two teaspoonsful 
of fine salt; mix them together in a small bottle; 
every time you have any acute affection of the nerve, 
or neuralgia, simply breathe the fumes in your nose 

from the bottle, and you will be instantly relieved.” 

Asparagus plants of enormous size, now exhibited 
in the windows of eating-houses at Paris, attract the 
attention of strangers, who express great curiosity to 
know how they are cultivated. 


A prima donna at the Lisbon theatre one night re- 
cently was presented with one hundred nosegays and 
eleven wreaths. She was called out seventeen times, 
and hundreds of doves were sent up in her honor. 


The yacht clubs of England, France and Russia have 
been invited by the king of Sweden to send yachts to 
Swedish waters, to compete for something handsome. 


A showman, descanting on the habits and ferocious 
character of the alligator, having represented the one 
on exhibition to be some twenty feet in length, when, 
in truth, it was but seven feet, Nick said it reminded 
him of the Western orator’sr to his opp t: 
“That allegation is false, and the allegator knows it.” 

Some Italian brigands, who had captured a rich 
Englishman, became impatient at the delay in send- 
ing his ransom, and cut off his ear, which they en- 
closed in a letter tohis friends, advising an immediate 
remittance or his head would follow. 

During the last dramatic season in New York, 
from July 1, 1864, to April 30, 1865, the eight princi- 
pal theatres of that city received at their ticket- 
otfices, $1,053,000, and paid the tax on the same sum 
to the amount of $21,060. The three principal thea- 











Buch im Vittle. 


At South Boston, five hundred Catholics were con- 
firmed in one day. 

Another movement is on foot for a new theatre in 
Boston, There is need of it. 

The richest man in Albany is Erastus Corning, 
whose income is $236,830. 

The health of A. H. Stephens is said to be very 
precarious. 

Our markets have been flooded with strawberries 
at twenty-five cents per box. 

The Richmond Whig has resumed its motto, “ Sic 
semper tyrannis.” 

General Lee denies that he has drawn United 
States rations. He does not mean exec-rations. 
Victor Emmanuel declined a visit from Prince 
Napoleon. 

The rent of Drury Lane Theatre, in London, is 
$39,000 per annum. 

The Minnesotians aye going to use bloodhounds 
against the Indians. 

A statue of Julius Cesar is to be placed in the 
garden of the Tuileries. 

A Dutchman was lately asphyxiated while exam- 
ining the crater of Vesuvius. 

Prescott, the London banker who committed sui- 
cide in a warm bath, left $1,250,000. 

Some land has been lately sold in the city of Lon- 
don at the modest sum of $700 a foot. 

Nine crack players are to play a nine days’ billiard 
match in Chicago. 

An actress in Pittsburg was presented with a mag- 
nificent silver tea service on her benefit night. 

The demand for labor in Canada is much greater 
than the supply. 

Fifteen negroes were found dead in the river below 
Macon, Ga.—died of starvation it is supposed. 

Two English newspapers are now published at 
Yokohama, in Japan. 

Last winter an attempt was made to burn the 
Springfield armory. 

Active preparations are being made to restore the 
Southern mail facilities. 

Some parts of New York are packed with people at 
the rate of 240,000 to the square mile. 


jumping rope. 
The trotting horse Brown Dick sold at auction for 


A little girl in Hartford died from the effects of 


The Bouseheeper. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 

Cure for Headaches, 

Make a mixture of two parts of ice and one part of 
salt, and apply it by means of a little purse of silk 
gauze, with arim of gutta percha, to limited spots 
on the forehead or other parts of the scalp, where 
rheumatic headache is felt. The skin is subjected to 
the process from half a minute to one and a half 
minute, and it is rendered hard and white. 





Sore Throat. 

Take a glass of olive oil, and half a glass of spirits 
of turpentine, mix them together, and rub the throat 
externally, wearing flannel round it at the same 
time. It should be applied in the early stages of the 
disease to insure entire success, Sweet oil will answer 
equally well. 





Dr. Boerhaave’s Rules. 

This great man left, as a legacy to the world, the 
following simple and unerring directions for preserv- 
ing health; they contain the sum and substance of 
his vast professional knowledge, during a long and 
useful life:—“ Keep the feet warm, the head cool, 
and the body open.” If these were generally attended 
to, the physician’s aid would seldom be required. 





Charcoal. 

In poisons by carbonic gas, remove the patient to 
open air, dash cold water on the head and body, and 
stimulate the nostrils and lungs by hartshorn, at the 
same time rubbing the chest briskly. 


The Florist. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Heart’s-Ease, or Pansy. 

Most of the different kinds now in cultivation have 
sprung partly from the wild kind, Viola tricolor, 
hybridized by some other species; and as all the 
kinds, whether hybrids or species, vary very much 
when raised from seed, and as these varieties and 
hybrids may be readily cross-bred with each other, 
the number of kinds that may be raised defies all 
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$4250. 

cataract in your eyes. 

cost $200,000—the largest in the world. 

out of the country to Europe. 

Norwich, Conn. 

law in New York this season. 

the son of a Florida clergyman. 

by bears. 

France, but is now universally blessed there. 
ing themselves heirs. 


There are five th 
Lynchburg, Va. 


ah h 7, 
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Sherman. 

to families of soldiers in three years. 

by lightning. 

destroyed by fire. 

business. 

property owned by our citizens in St. Domingo. 
joint was performed in Philadelphia recently. 

a hatchet for invading his domestic peace. 
Montgomery, Alabama. 

erners from Texas will soon be in Mexico. 


fall in the price of cattle. 





Dangerous—to visit Niagara, unless you want a 
A telescope just put up in the Paris Observatory 
The pleasure-seekers are taking a great deal of gold 
Large crops of strawberries, roses and weddings in 
Five hundred dogs have suffered the penalty of the 
Payne the assassin was born in Alabama, and is 
A little orphan boy in Sylvestre was recently eaten 
The winner of the Derby was sired and dammed in 
The Prince and Princess of Wales seem to be giv- 
of tob at 
Capital leaders for Uncle Sam’s team—Grant and 
The comptroller of New York has paid $6,000,000 
Aman in Des Moines, Iowa, had his eye put out 
The United States Hotel, at Saratoga, has been 
New Orleans papers are gratified at the revival of 
The Spaniards committed many outrages upon 
A successful operation of amputation of the hip 
A negro in Cincinnati chopped a man to death with 
Measures are taking to establish a national bank in 
A New Orleans letter estimates that 25,000 South- 


An Albany drover lost $75,000 in two weeks by the 


The heart’s-ease must be grown in very 
rich soil, composed, if in pots or boxes, of fuur parts 
of rich loam, one of sand, and one of decayed leaves, 
or rotten dung; and if in the open ground, of rich 
loam highly manured. It is propagated by seeds, or 
division of the root. The seeds should be sown as 
soon as they are ripe in a bed, where the young 
plants should remain till they flower, when the best 
should be taken up and re-planted in another bed, 
or in well-drained pots or boxes, for flowering. The 
plants will require constant watering during the hot 
weather; but they are very apt to damp off if the 
soil in which they grow has not been well drained. 
The best varieties are propagated by cuttings taken 
off from the points of the shoots, in the spring, cut- 
ting them clean across immediately below a joint. 
The cuttings should be struck in pure white sand, 
and covered with a bell-glass; they should not be 
watered when put in, and they should be shaded for 
several days. Heart’s-eases are also propagated by 
layers, pegged down at a joint, but not slit, on 
account of their tendency to damp off. 





Helianthemum. 

The sun-rose. Low shrubs, generally used for 
planting on rockwork, and strongly resembling the 
Cistus or Rock-rose. As most of the species are 
rather tender, they require protection during winter. 
For this reason, they are either grown in pots, which 
are placed on the rockwork among the stones, or 
taken up and re-potted in winter, to be planted out 
again in spring. The soil should be a compost of 
loam and peat. They are generally increased by 
seeds, which they ripen in abundance. 








THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 
This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 


extended than any other journal of its class in New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 
ever published in this country. Its columns are filled to 





tres stand in the following order:—Niblo’s, Academy 
of Music, Wallack’s. 


Albany, adopted an orphan boy named Cleary, who 
stayed with him until he was twenty-one, and then 
went to California. He made money fast, and went 
to Australia, and a few months ago died in London, 
leaving the snug sum of $50,000 to the family of his 
old triend McGuire. 
Merio is an inveterate smoker, and p: articularly at 
the opera-house, just before going on and after leav- 
ing thestage. Bagier, the manager, tried to dissuade 


went to Bagier’s private office and smoked there, 


to prevent any one from entering with cigars. 


the persons wrecked with the Forfarshire st 


Some twenty-five years ago a Mr. McGuire, of 


him from smoking in the dressing-rooms; but Mario | SS 


while the latter was guarding the green-room door 


An English paper states that Mr. William Darling 
—whose name, though not perhaps so bright as that 
of his daughter Grace, will live in the records of 
hervism for the splendid venture by which nine of 





Marriages. 


the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors, among whom are the 





— Mary M: Wes 
By Rev. Dr. fen. ‘ir. Oliver B. Coe to Miss Annie I. 
Holmes. 


L. Marshall. 


Mary C. Richardso: 
At Charlestown. by Rev. 
Buck a abies Maria Feherston 
At nby, C, E., by Rev. “Mr. Beecher, Charles A. 
Phelps, Beat *9 of Chelsea, Mass., to Miss Lettie Frost. 


Ag Rankin, Mr. Isaac D. 


In this city, by Bex. Dr. Miner, Mr. Edwin A. Hardy to 


By Rev. Mr. Fulton, Mr. D. H. Morrison to Miss Carrie 
By Rev. Mr. le Mr. Thomas T. Hartford to Miss 


best STORY-TELLERS of the day. 
TExMs—Three Dollars a Year; two copies, $5.00; seven 
copies, $15.00; single number, six cents. 
(4 The Union and FiaG will be sent one year, for 
$6.00. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 








THE DOLLAR MONTHLY. 














THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! 





This popular and widely circulated Magazine has now 
reached an edition unequalled in this country. Each 





In this city, Mr. John A. ee 65; Mr. Samuel F. 
Adams, 69; Mrs. Miranda D. Clark, 4 

At Charlestown, Captain John C. Robertson, 44. 

At Chelsea, Miss Zelia F. Bickfo rd, 15. 

At Cambridgeport, Mr. Nelson L. Perkins, 46. 

At Cambridge, Mrs. Lydia L. pare 

At Roxbury, Mr. Richard Hall, ¢ 

At Jamaica Plain, Mr. John B. G allender, 29. 

At t, Mr. George M. Marsh, 





were saved—died on Sunday, May 28th, at Bam- 


1. 
At East Le mington, Mrs. Eliza Ann Childs, 34. 
At Wayland, Mr. Newell Heard, 





borough, in Northumberland. 





16. 
At East Marshfie eld, Mrs. Mercy “Abby Stetson, 23. 


number is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 
is complete in itsel’, embracing a great variety of tales, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by all 
to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 

TERMS—§1.50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen cop- 
ies, $15.00; single copies, 15 cents. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 


BRILLIANT NO VELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever vifered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents each, 
or five copies, post-paid, fur one dollar. 


THE OUTLAW: a The Female Bandit. By 
LIRUTENANT MURRA 
THE VENDETTA: *, The Secret of Confession. 
By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, 
THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powder House. By Harry HAkEWOoD LEECH. 
ORPHA’'S HU — or, The Path of Error. By 
GEORGE L. AIKE 
ONE-EYED SAKE: or, The Young Dragoon. By 
EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEAD 
MARIAN MALVERN: or, ‘The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE 
KINAH’S CURSE: or, The Downfall of Carnaby 
Cedars. bY JANE G. AUSTIN 
ADAM PEVERLEIGH: or, bin is Mystery 
of the Adircidack. By Mrs. GE 
THE BLACK aEDOCANT : or, ‘the  Mgstertons 
Protector, By Joun B. WILLIAMS, M.D. 
JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Singleton’s Prote A 
Tale of Crime and Retribution. By MATTHEW 8. erron. 
THE VISCONTI: om Barbarigo the Stranger. By 
AusTIN C. BURDICK 
SIR RASHLEIGH'S SECRET: or, The Myster¥ 
of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance “a Crime and Retribu- 
tion. By Fesncis A. DURIVAGE 
TKE SECRET LEAGUE: or, The Biyeterien. of 
Alburn Hall, A Tale of old England. By Mrs. 
CAROLINE ORNE. 
THE STORM CHILDREN: or, The Light-Keeper 
of the Channel. By SyYLVANus Coss, JR. 
STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir of Glenville. 
Ly FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 
THE ees —a§ : or, The King’s Volunteers. By 
R. BIN 
NEVERFAIL: -_ ‘The Lge a ig of the Border. 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dk. J. H. Ropinson. 
THE LOST HEIR: or, The Duke and the Lazza- 
rone. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR 
BIANCA: or, The Star of the Valley. A Romance 
of the Alps. By AUGUSTINE J. H. DUGANN 
IVAN THE SERF: or, The Russian ont Cireas- 
sian. By Austin C. BuRDICK 
THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of the Penob- 
scot. By SYLVANUS Coss, JR. 
THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, The Rover's 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVER. 
THE SCOUT: or, Sharpshooters of the Revolu- 
tion. By Ben: PERLEY PooRE. 
WHITE HAND: » The Natchez Captive. By 
SYLVANUS CoBB, 
HALF-WITTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 
THE GOLD FIEND: or, Shodews on the Hearth- 
stone. By Francis A. DURIV 
THE SEA LARK: or, The aaaieaads of Louisiana. 
A Tale of the Land and Sea, y LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
PAUL LAROON: or, The Scourge of the Antilles. 
By Sy_tvanus Coss JR. 
DISINHERITED: or, The Heir of Motcombe. A 
Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
MARION’S BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 
By Dr. J. H. RoBiInson. 
THE UNKNOWN: or, The Soeres. Helm a 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J 
CYNTHIA. The Pearl of the Foc - Tale ot 
New York. By GEORGE L. AIKEN. 
THE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean Rover. 
A Tale of the Buccaneers. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE MOUNTAIN ba? GOLD: ay The Priestess of 
the Sun. By Dr. J. H. Rosins 
THE RED REVERGER, - ‘The Pirate King of 
the Floridas, By NED BUNTLINE. 
ADELINE DESMOND: or, The Spy of Newbern. 
A Story of the War. By Darius Coss. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 


OG" FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 
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TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We have d the publication of a new work 
with the above general title. A new story will be issued 
every month, each comprising one hundred and twenty- 
eight pages, and uniform in style with the numbers now 
out. The following are the titles of those now issued : 


No. 1.—THE Guu DEN EAGLE: qe The Priva- 
teer of 19776. By Sy_vants Coss, JE. 

No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or, The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. Rorinson. 

vo. 3.—THE BRAVO’S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By SYLvanvcs Coss, JR. 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: gm The Tory 
and his League. By Sy_vanvs Coss, Jk 

No, 5.—-THE SILVER HAND: or, The Mahratta 
Prophecy. By Mus. M. A. DENISON. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 
Mystic Tie. By Mayor BEN: PERLEY PooRE. 

Nu. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: ore *pe o Camp 
the Cabin and the Wilderness. 
GERRY. 

No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 
Heart in Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

No. 9.—THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 
Plot. By SyLvanvus Coss, JR. 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, The Children of Fate. 
By SYLVANvUS Coss, JR. 

No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By James F. Firts. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 

and the Usurper. By SyLvanus Coss, JR. 
—THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
By Ben: PERLEY 





No. 138. 
Turns of Fortune's Wheel. 
POORE, 

No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 
L. 8. GOODWIN. 

No. 15.—FITZ-HERN: or, The Rover of the Irish 
Seas. By F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: or, The Maid of 
Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE. 

No. 17.—THE KING'S TALISMAN: or, The Young 
ge of Mount Her. By Sy_vanus Coss, 

18. TIE CHANGELING: or, 
iy By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE. 
No. 19.—_THE GOLD ROBBERS. 

tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET: or, Struggles 
of the Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN FiTT18. 

No, 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 
Dwarf of Constantinople. By Lizvt. MurRga 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, one 

upon receipt of Fifteen Cents each. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLisueRs, 


The False 
A Story of Aus- 








Boston, Mass. 


Boston, Mass. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
RESPUBLICA, 





BY GEO. BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 
Many wrongs from history's page 
This war erases evermore ; 
And bitter feud, through blinded rage, 
That darkened our fair country o'er, 


Subdued by chastening with the sword, 
Though noble blood a river flowed, 

Should gain our heartfelt thanks, O Lord! 
For Christian peace through it is sowed 


In soil whose harvest to the world 
Will through all time a blessing prove; 
The sacred flag that we unfurled, 
Emblem of every freeman's love, 


By patriot hands o'er freedom's shrine 
Will wave forever on the wind; 

Around its stars will laurel twine, 
And its broad folds together bind. 


O, not in vain the gallant host, 

Whose blood the field of battle drenched, 
Their lives in deadly conflict lost, 

For discord’s demon, wrath, is quenched, 


O, purified our blessed land, 
Its pristine hopes will e’en exceed; 
The greatest of the world will stand— 
Our patriot heroes’ glorious meed! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


Our Poung Folks’ Club. 


NINETEENTH MEETING. 


REPORTED BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS, 
SANDY PARKER'S PRANKS. 

Ir was a beautiful evening when the members of 
the Club again met; the tiery sun, which had been 
pouring its hot rays upon the earth all day, was gone, 
and a cool breeze from the west was very refreshing. 
Mr. Johnson’s garden contained a great number of 
raspberry bushes, and the delicious fruit was just 
ripe, so Mrs. Johnson prepared for each one of the 
Club a saucer full of red and luscious raspberries, 
half covered with cream and white sugar. After they 
had finished this dainty repast, Mr. Johnson asked: 

“Who is to entertain us this evening?” 

There was no immediate response, and each glanc- 
ed around to the others, as if expecting somebody 
was certainly prepared. 

“I think Nelly has something for us; there is a sly 
look in her eye which tells me. Is it not so, Nelly?” 
inquired Mr, Johnson. 

“T have written a story, which I thought would 
amuse you all. It is a comic one, but I have heard 
father say that 


“*A little nonsense, now and then, 
Is relished by the best of men.'*’ 


So, drawing forth her manuscript, Helen read as 
follows: 

“In the pleasant town of Seabrook, there lived a 
gentleman by the name of Parker. The people gen- 
erally called him Captain Parker, because many years 
before, he had been master of a ship, and made many 
voyages to the East Indies; but now he had grown 
rich, so he gave up following the sea, and settled down 
at home, to enjoy the fruits of his labors. Mrs. Parker 
was very glad to have her husband at home with her, 
for she had never felt easy when she thought of the 
danger he might bein. When they were first mar- 
ried, Captain Parker obtained permission of the own- 
ers of the vessel for his wite to accompany him on his 
voyages, and she did so; but one trip to Calcutta was 
sufficient for her, and after that the captain went 
alone. 

* They had one child, a boy about fifteen years old, 
named Alexander, born on the ocean, and he was al- 
most as wild and restless as the ocean itself. His 
brain seemed to be continually busy in concocting 
some practical joke or mischievous trick, and then he 
would almost split himself with laughing at the 
effects of them. I will relate some of them for your 
amusement. 

“Among the many curious things which Captain 
Parker had brought from abroad, was a glass tum- 
bler, made in such a manner that it looked as if it 
was two-thirds full of wine; but there was really 
nothing in the tumbler itself—the wine was between 
the inside and outside of the tumbler. It was very 
deceptive, and the captain used to amuse himself by 
making believe throw the wine in his friends’ faces. 
They would start back to avoid being drenched, 
thinking, of course, that the wine was in the tumbler. | 

“One day it occurred to Alexander, or ‘Sandy,’ as | 
his father usually called him, to play a trick with this 
wonderful ylass; so he went very quietly, and poured 
some Madeira wine into the tumbler, filling it about 
two-thirds full. He then put it in its accustomed 
place. 1t was not long before a friend of his father’s 
called, and as usual, Captain Parker showed him all | 
the curious things he had collected. Suddenly the 
guest, who was a-young man, and dressed in the ex- | 





pointing to it, said: 


both, Captain Parker dashed the Madeira all over his 
friend’s face, shirt-bosom and vest, almost blinding 
him besides. Sandy, who had crept softly into the 
room, witnessed the droll catastrophe, and nearly 
choking with laughter, he bounded up stairs, rolled 
over on a couch, and filled the house with peals of 
laughter. Captain Parker felt very much mortified 
at the blunder he had been led into; he knew who 
was the author of it, and after the guest had gone, 
Sandy got well punished for his nonsense. After 
that, Captain Parker was always very careful how 
he handled that tumbler. 

* Sandy had an Aunt Susan, who came one time to 
make them a visit. She was very neat and fastidious 
in her dress, always having everything ‘just so,’ and 
was especially particular about her cologne, priding 
herself on using the best of Farina, and none other. 
Sandy found this out, and watching for an opportu- 
nity, he at last succeeded in pouring the cologne out 
of the china stand where it was kept, and replacing 
it with a lot of noi patent lici Not long 
after he had done this, a young man called to see 
Aunt Susan—a particular friend, one for whom she 
tried to be most attractive; so hastily brushing her 
hair in its most becoming style, she dashed a lot of 
cologne on her handkerchief, as she thought, and ran 
down stairs to meet her visitor. When Mr. Elden 
came forth to greet her, his nose was saluted with a 
decidedly strong odor of medicine; but Aunt Susan 
had a cold in her head, and could not smell very well 
that day, so she did not know but that her handker- 
chief was sweetly perfumed. Pretty soon she raised 
it to her nose, when she was shocked to find it cover- 
ed with red stains, and the odor far different from 
cologne water. 

“A few months after this, Aunt Susan and Mr. 
Elden were married, and as the wedding took place 
at Captain Parker’s house, it afforded Sandy a tine 
chance to practise his jokes. Aunt Susan had two 
friends, who were to act as bridesmaids, and they, as 
well as the bride, were to hold a beautiful bouquet of 
flowers in their hands. Sandy, unbeknown to any 
one, sprinkled cayenne pepper among the flowers of 
each bouquet. By-and-by the minister came, and 
then Mr. Elden; Aunt Susan and the two young 
ladies took their places, while the guests stood around 
to hear the impressive ceremony. Parson Weld had 
proceeded as far as asking the question if Aunt Susan 
was willing to take Mr. Elden as her husband, when, 
to conceal a blush which she felt rising to her cheeks, 
Aunt Susan smelled of her bunch of flowers. In an 
instant her face turned red as a peony, her eyes were 
filled with water, and before she could help it, she 
sneezed full in the minister’s face. It was not one 
sneeze, though, but nearly a dozen followed it, until 
it was feared she would burst a blood-vessel. At the 
same time the bridesmaids had lifted their bouquets 
to smell of them, and they joined in the ridiculous 
sternutation. It was nearly fifteen minutes before 
they could get relief, and by that time they had 
sneezed their hair down, got their dresses all disar- 
ranged, and were in a most uncomfortable plight. 
One old lady, who had been nearest to them, caught 
the epidemic, and 1 so violently that her fulse 
teeth flew out, and before she could recover them 
they were crushed beneath some carcless foot. The 
little mischief-maker all this time was bursting with 
laughter at the result of his funny trick. In fact, a 
good many of the visitors were laughing, too, for it 
was certainly a most ridiculous scene. Finally every- 
thing was restored to order again, and the marriage 
was completed. Then came the wedding-cake, and 
every one had a generous piece. Among the ladies 
present were two particular friends of Mrs. Parker, 
and she was desirous that they should have a good 
slice of cake to carry home, for they lived some miles 
away, and did not get a chance to come and see them 
very often. Sandy was near, when he heard his 
mother offer to tie up a package of cake for them, 
and he watched her, and saw it placed in the corner 
of a small cupboard in the front entry. Then Sandy 
went to the store-closet in the kitchen, and taking a 
loaf of brown bread, he cut from it a piece of the 
same size as the wedding-cake in the parcel; then, 
getting a piece of the same kind of wrapping-paper, 
he made up a package resembling exactly the one 
containing the cake. He then slily exchanged it, 
and carried the original off as a prize. 








“ When the two old ladies went home, they did not 
forget their package, but carried it very carefully, 
thinking all the time what a nice treat they had for 
their friends at home. After a great deal of talk 
about it, they decided to have atea-party on the next 
afternoon, and invite a few of their most valued 
acquaintance to come and share the rich cake. They 
also concluded not to remove it from the paper till 
just before the tea was ready, so that it should not 
get toodry. The company was invited, and every- 
thing went on well until the tea-table was being pre- 
pared, when the paper was slowly opened, and then 
appeared to the astonished eyes of the ancient dames 
a chunk of dry and hard brown bread, not at all in- 
viting or toothsome. 








could go behind the counter in the store, and look at 
all the different things on the shelves. But even 
there he was busy in planning sume roguish trick. 

“ One day Uncle Oliver was in the store, when three 
ladies came in, and wanted to look at some hosiery. 
He took down the box in which he kept the best, and 
raised the cover to show the contents, when, to the 
great consternation of the ladies, out jumped five 
brown mice, one after the other, all running in dif- 
ferent directions. The customers were greatly alarm- 
ed. One of them climbed upon astool, another darted 
for the door, and a third, in trying to hop upon the 
counter, put her arm through a glass show-case, cut- 
ting her badly, besides increasing her fright. The 
mice scampered off to their holes, and escaped pun- 
ishment; but Sandy Parker did not get off so easily. 
Unele Oliver found him in the back part of the store, 
giggling under the counter, and thinking he had done 
a very funny thing; but he thought otherwise, when 
his uncle told him that he must go home, and not to 
come and visit him again, until he knew how to be- 
have himself. 

“Sandy went home, feeling greatly mortified, 
especially as he had to carry a letter to his father, 
telling him why he returned so soon. 

“Sandy’s pranks at last led to a serious result. In 
the fall of the year, when the frost cracked open the 
horse-chestnut burrs, and let the glossy nuts fall to 
the ground, it was a favorite pastime to the boys to 
throw sticks and stones into the trees, and knock 
down as many as they could. The owners of the 
trees were much annoyed at this, and requested the 
teacher of the school to forbid it. Mr. Morrill did so 
very willingly, for he was also much disturbed by the 
boys playing with the horse-chestnuts in school, roll- 
ing them across the floor, cutting them into curious 
shapes, and neglecting their lessons on account of 
them. 

“When Mr. Morrill saw any boy playing with 
horse-chestnuts, he would take them from him, and 
put them into the stove, his favorite receptacle for 
contraband articles. One day Sandy had been busily 
engaged in making some little baskets; he had four 
of them completed, and part of the fifth, and his 
eagerness to get it done was so great that he could 
not resist the temptation of taking it in school and 
working on it. His teacher soon saw it, and Sandy 
was obliged to give them up, and see them consigned 
to the flames. 

“The next day Sandy procured a dozen horse- 
chestnuts, and after boring a hole in them, he con- 
trived to scoop out all the inside; he then filled each 
one with gunpowder, and carried them to school in 
his pocket. About recess-time, he began to play with 
them, and as he expected, they were taken trom him 
and thrown into the salamander stove. 

“Tn a moment the school was startled by a terrible 
explosion. The windows of the schoolhouse rattled, 
the funnel was shaken down, and the stove split in 
two parts, and let the hot coals out on to the floor. 
Before anything could be done, the building was on 
tire, and all the boys in an uproar. 

“Mr. Morrill’s first care was to get all the boys out 
safely, which he did very easily, for the windows were 
not far from the ground. He then endeavored to 
quench the fire, but it had made too great progress, 
and he was forced to give an alarm. The fire-engine 
arrived very soon, and the schoolhouse was saved, 
although very much damaged. When the funnel 
fell, a piece of it struck Sandy Parker on the head, 
inflicting a severe wound; but in the confusion of 
getting out of the house, it was not noticed. On 
reaching home, however, it was fuund necessary to 
send for a doctor to dress it. For several days he was 
confined to the house, but finally got well again. 

“The school-committee consulted about the mat- 
ter, and decided that Sandy should be expelled from 
the school. This was a great disgrace, and Sandy 
felt very badly about it. There was no private school 
in the town, so he had to leave his pleasant home, 
and go toa school in a distant town. The teacher 
was very strict, and Sandy found but little time to 
himself, so he had no leisure to think of how he could 
trouble some one with his practical jokes. 

“Twice a year he had a vacation, and could go 
home and see his father and mother; and they were 
gratified to find that he had learned a lesson from 
that last trick and was a steady, well-behaved boy.” 

Here Helen tinished her stury, and was pleased to 
find that it had amused the Young Folks very much. 


ring out the hour of nine, and all made preparations 
for going; but first they were presented with a beau- 
tiful bunch of roses and other flowers to carry home. 





THE CAMEL. 
According to naturalists, the camel is fond of 
music, and has a correct idea of time. One writer 
says that when the conductor wishes them to perform 





extraordinary journeys, instead of chastising, he en- | 


| courages them with a song, and that, although they 
| had stopped, and refused to proceed any further, they 


| The bell on the neighboring church commenced to | 


an especial favorite of Macready. The great actor, 
frequently after delighting a large audience with his 
conceptions of Shakspeare or Byron, would, with a 
simple pleasure that did him honor, take the little 
Thaddy on his knee, and in friendly prattle pass a 
half hour away. Thaddy, in one of those contiden- 
tial moments, expressed a longing desire to go to the 
theatre and see his elderly friend act. 

“Very well,” said the tragedian, “I'll ask your 
father to let you go to-morrow night.” 

Accordingly the request was made and granted, 
and on the night appointed, father and son made a 
portion of one of the most brilliant assemblages that 
ever gathered within the walls ofthe St. Charles, 
The play was ‘“‘ King Lear.” Macready never acted 
more beautifully. The frenzy and pathos of the 
choleric king were faithfully delineated; and in the 
great storm-scene, where Lear is exposed to the fury 
of the tempest, with the lightning playing around 
his aged head, the frenzied gestures and sublime pa- 
thos of the great actor drew down thunders from the 
front of the house, which drowned the noise of the 
mimic tempest on the stage most effectually. Mac- 
ready left the theatre, with the applause still ringing 
in his ears. 

We all have our weaknesses, and the great actor 
could not feel entirely satisfied even with the ovation 
bestowed on him by refined ladies and gray-headed 
critics. He wanted a titbit of admiration, bonne 
bouche, from little Thaddy. So,on the following day, 
he took the first opportunity in his conversation with 
his young friend, to elicit his childish opinions of his 
acting. 

“O, it is beautiful, Mr. Cready!” said the boy. 

‘You were pleased with the play, then, Thaddy?” 
said the gratitied tragedian. 

* Yes, indeed, Mr. Cready,” answered Thaddy. 

“Now, what did you think I was doing, when I 
was in the rain, and when it was thundering and 
lightning so much?” 

“QO, I felt so sorry for you,” said Thaddy. ‘“ You 
did that very well, though, Mr. Cready.” 

“Ah, when I was throwing my arms about; you 
know what I did that for?” 

*O yes, indeed! and I wanted to help you so 
much!” d 

Macready was very much affected and gratified 
with his childish sympathy. 

“ Well, come now, give me your opinion. What 
was Labout? What did you want to assist me in do- 
ing? What was I doing in that storm?” 

“ O, I knew very well,” replied Thaddy, warming 
up at the remembrance of the previous night’s per- 
formance; ‘ you were catching liyhtning-bugs !” 





A WIFE THAT DIDN'T SUIT, 


Many years ago, there resided in a town in one of 
the Western States, twelve jovial old citizens, who 
met on the first of every January, for social and con- 
vivial intercourse. Wine, wit, good-will towards 
themselves and ‘the rest of mankind,” reigned 
around their ample board. At one of these re-unions, 
@ proposition was offered and unanimously concurred 
in, that each member should state the character and 
qualities of his wife, without concealment, be th 
same good or otherwise. The discl 1, 
and each one pictured in glowing terms the admir- 
able belongings of his better half. One, however, 
member S—, remained silent and absorbed, appa- 
rently in deep reflection. He was urged to respond 
to the common pledge, but still remained obstinately 
reticent. At last, on being assured and re-assured 
that what he disclosed would never be mentioned 
outside of the precincts of the club, he said, “ Gen- 
tlemen, you have given flattering, even angelic de- 
scriptions of your wives, and I have no doubt each 
one of you has told the truth. Mrs.—— and myself 
have lived together harmoniously for forty years. She 
is an exemplary wife, a kind mother, a good Chris- 
tian, and charitable to the poor; her hand and heart 
is ever open to the afflicted; her neighbors, and all 
who know her, say she possesses every lovely attri- 
bute that should adorn female character; but con- 
found my eyes if she suits me!” 


re com 








HOW IT CAME ABOUT. 
A Norwegian fable satistactorily accounts for the 





short tail of the bear. The bear, it seems, was once 
| met by a fox who carried a load of fish, and who, in 
| answer to the question how he had obteined them, 


“The indignation which followed was loudly ex- | then went cheerfully on, and much quicker than a | replied that he had caught them by angling. The 


| pressed, and Mrs. Parker was accused of purposely | horse, when pushed by the spur. It is also stated | bear expressed a desire t» know an art so useful, when 


playing off this cruel hoax. A letter was immedi- | py Tavernier and Chardin, that they proceed quicker | the fox informed hii that he had only to make a hole 


| ately written to her, declaring their resentment, and | or slower, according to the cadence of the song—and | in the ice, and insert his tail. *‘ You must stop long 


| saying that their friendship was at an end. Mrs. | when the conductors want an extraordinary journey | Cough, and not mind if it hurts you a little,” said 
treme of fashion, espied the tumbler of wine, and, | Parker was of course surprised, and on requesting an | to be performed, they know the tunes which the | his friendly adviser, ‘‘for a sensation of pain is a 


“‘Ah, see you treat your friends well, Captain | pranks. He was obliged to write an apology to them | singing alternately. 


Parker.’ | 

“*¢ Yes,’ replied the captain; ‘that is a rare glass of | 
wine, and one which I offer to all my friends, but I | 
oblige them to catch it in their mouths as I throw it to 


for his improper conduct. 
**One summer Sandy was permitted to spend a va- 
cation with an uncle who kept a dry-goods store in a 


town near by. This pleased him very much, for he | 





| Adversity has ever been considered as the state in 
which a man most easily becomes acquainted with 


them. Now catch it!’ And to the astonishment of | always had a good time at his Uncle Oliver’s. He | himself particularly, being tree from flatterers. 


| explanation, she discovered that it was one of Sandy’s | camels love best to hear, and relieve each other by | Sure sign that you have a bite. The longer the time, 


| the more the fish. Nevertheless, when you have a 
| good strong bite, be sure you pull out.” The credu- 
| lous bear followed the instructions, and kept his tail 

in the hole till it was frozen fast. When he pulled, 
| the end of the tail came off; and hence the shortness 
| of the appendage at the present day. 


2 
v 
Humors of the Day. 
A YOUNG CRITIC. 

A correspondent, in speaking of Macready, the 
actor, mentions a little incident connected with his 
New Orleans engagement. He says: 

In the same hotel where Macready resided during 
his first engagement in New Orleans, lived a gentle- 
man whoenjoyed the tragedian’s friendship and inti- 
macy. Mr. Drake had with him a son, about four 
years of age, a bright, intelligent boy, who became 
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WAITING. 


BY JAMES D. M’CABE, JR. 


HE time was Indian su 
in the valley of the Ohio 
mellow beauty of autum 
lingered upon the hills 
shut in the lovely vale th 
which flows “the bea 
river.” The trees were 
ally losing their leave 
wore asad and touching a 
It seemed as though they 
sadly turning to view the 
of their joy and gladne 
they yielded themselver t 
iron thraldom of stern, 
haired winter. It seem: 
though autumn, unwilli 
depart, was leaving behi 
its sweetest, saddest souvenir. It was stealing 
and gently away from earth, that men, when 
thought of it, might remember it—not as the : 





eyed, melancholy, tender friend, who had sad: 
and softened their hearts, and then stolen si! 
away, clothed with a touching beauty, so silentl) 
they knew not it had gone. 

It was late in the afternoon of a lovely day. 
children had climbed to the summit of Cha 
Hill, and were seated under a huge old oak, \ 
sere and changing leaves were falling all around | 
The elder of the two,a boy apparently twel\ 
thirteen years old, was reading aloud from an ol. 
well-thumbed volume, which lay in his lap. 
hand supported his head, which was bent for: 
and the other clasped the hand of his compa 
The boy was small and delicately formed. H+ 
was fair, and, as some said, effeminate. His c) 
were flushed with a glow, strange and unusual i. 
pale face, as if some deep and silent feeling was 
ing his soul. His eyes were large, and had a 
dreamy expression; but there were times when 
would blaze with & sudden and startling energy 
long hair, unconfined by a hat, and stirred by 
breeze, wandered fitfully across his broad, thoug! 


one 80 young, resting upon his features. He w 
strange and fascinating child. 

His companion was a girl, somewhat younger 
himself. She was dressed in a plain suit of b 
and in one hand swung listlessly a small gipsey 
while the other was clasped in her panion’s. 
was not beautiful—indeed, she was rather hon 
Her hair, which was as black as night, was dr 
down plainly by her earnest, energetic temples, 
gathered in a heavy fold at the back of her h 
Her forehead was broad and high, and overhu: 
pair of heavy, straight eyebrows, which almost : 
and gave to her face something of sternness, w 
was heightened by the calm firmness of her mo 
But beneath the long, drooping lashes shone a pa 
eyes, 80 rich, 80 tender and so truthful, that 
thrilled and haunted the gazer. She was liste: 
absently to the boy, and gazing off dreamily upon 
hills of Ohio. 

These two children had been friends, almost f: 
infancy. They were older than their years, and 
sessed in a remarkable degree that matu: ityand r 
ness of character, which God, for some wise pur; 
of his own, often gives to those who are children « 
in our eyes, not in his. 

Below the children, lay the city of Wheeling, v 
ite tall, dark rows of chimneys blackening the hea 
with a heavy cloud of smoke, as with a sable | 
and with its heavy roar of machinery, mingled » 
the hoarse rumble of wheels rising ceaselessly uj 




















rough giant they first knew, but as the soft, . 


brow. There was a shade of melancholy, unusu . 
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